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WIND AND SEA, 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 











The sea is a jovial comrade; 

fe langhs wherever he goes; 

His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repos?; 

He lays himself down at the feet of the sun, 
And shakes all over with glee; 

And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore 
In the mirth of the mighty sea. 

But the wind is sad and restless, 

And cursed with an inward pain; 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill. 
But you hear him still complain. 

He wails on the barren mountains, 

And shrieks on the watery sea; 

He sobsin the cedar, and moansin the pine. 
And shudders all over the aspen-tree. 
Welcome are both their voices; 

And I know not which is best— 

The laughter that slips from the ocean's lips, 
Or the comfortless wind's unrest. 

There’s a pang in all rejoicing, 

A joy in the heart of pain; 

And the wind that saddens, the sea that gladdens, 
Are singing the self-same strain. 

— Victoria Magazine. 





LETTER FROM PARIS. — 


Paris, July 17, 1878. 

As a newspaper correspondent of a good 
many years standing, I ought to know 
something of what the public likes; and 
any deficiency of the peculiar supply must 
therefore be my own fault,—if fault it be. 
That is the question. Margaret Fuller Os- 
soli says that everybody likes personal gos- 
sip, the only difference being in the kind or 
grade of gossip. Probably I like it as well 
as anybody else, if it can be honorably ob- 
tained; but printed letters are not an honest 
way, in my judgment, to supply it, especial- 
ly where one is travelling in a foreign coun- 
try and receiving private kindnesses. All 
that is most interesting in my own foreign 
life must therefore be left untold, except in 
private letters. It is perfectly legitimate, 
on this theory, to describe the public ap- 
pearance of public men, or even of authors, 
who are only semi-public men; but the pri- 
vate life of either should be left untold 
during their life-time, as is the practice in 
England, but not so much, I regret to say, 
in America. All this is said by way of 
‘pology to dissatisfied readers, if such there 
be—commonly a safe assumption. 

Under the distinction made above, as to 
permissible and unpermissible, it is perfect- 
ly proper to mention that the public appear- 
ance of our friend Mrs. Livermore, in 
addressing Mr. Conway's congregation, one 
Sunday morning, was such as to gratify all 
her friends and renew their respect for her. 
Under the changed conditions of a new audi- 
ence—conditions sometimes very unfavora- 
ble to an American—she was as simple, as 
sensible and as practical as at home, and 
her address on ‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens” was heard with deep attention, 
and some of her illustrations brought tears 
to many eyes around me. Prompt arrange- 
nents were made by Miss Helen Taylor and 
‘thers for her speaking on Woman Suffrage 
at a later day, and I have been hoping that 
she would be present at a similar meeting 
to be held in this city on the 25th of July. 
The personal influence of such women is 
extremely desirable on this Continent, where 
the results of the agitation in America are 
habitually quoted rather in warning than as 
an encouragement. This is the case in 





England, also, and as English ladies rarely 
visit America, it is peculiarly important to 
show them the best specimens we have of 
the union of public work with a high per- 
sonal character. 

No woman took part in the International 
Literary Convention lately held here; but 
at a banquet given in commemoration of 
the taking of the Bastille and of the Rous- 
seau Centenary, one of the speakers was 
a woman, Madame Bosch. She was very 
cordially received and spoke with dignity 
and moderation, though not very audibly. 
The banquet was attended in almost equal 
numbers by men and women, and was deco- 
rous and orderly, with one amusing excep- 
tion. It was at first impossible for the 
chairman, Louis Blanc, to secure order 
while Madame Bosch was beginning her ad- 
dress. One man in a distant corner persist- 
ed in making a noise. The French Repub- 
licans suspect every such person of being a 
Bonapartist who has come in as a disturber, 
and they were about to eject him apparently, 
When it turned out that the poor man had 
been utterly neglected by the waiters and 
was very hungry, so that he merely had 
taken this mode of securing his rights. 
There was something very French in the 
instantaneous way in which public sympa- 
thy at once turned in his favor and against 
the neglectful waiters. He was copiously 
supplied with food and the lady proceeded 
in peace. It recalled Miss Bremer’s saying, 
that a woman may obtain anything she 
wishes from a man, if she will only provide 
something good to pop into his mouth. 

The great popular demonstration on this 
double-anniversary was well worth seeing, 
and was quite equal to that held at the same 
place on occasion of the Voltaire Centenary, 
although this was more strictly Parisian. 
It was held at the American Circus, so called, 
near the Chateau d’ Eau. The American 
flags, with which the vast hall was decked, 
seemed appropriate enough for the occasion, 
and there was really nothing said which 
would have seemed revolutionary or red- 
republican among ourselves. The Circus 
seats 4,600, and there must have been 6,000 
present. Two things are noticeable in such 
acollection of French people, at least of 
radicals, the perfectly bewildering chaos of 
talk and motion before a speaker begins, 
and the absolute hush when the meeting 
begins. Beforehand, the great audience is 
in incessant motion, rising, sitting down, 
moving about, chattering, gesticulating, 
beckoning, calling, summoning attention 
with a sort of eager hiss that sounds strange 
ly like the hiss of disapprobation. The 
orator begins and the noise is hushed 
to absolute stillness,—not merely a stillness 
of sympathetic feeling, but of artistic ap- 
preciation. I noticed that there was al- 
ways impatience when a finely flowing 
sentence was interrupted by crude or has- 
ty applause—if any irrepressible shouted 
“Bravo” or ‘Bien’ too soon, all around 
him looked daggers at him and said, ‘‘Sh! 
Sh!” and one man by me shook his head 
severely once and said, ‘‘C’est trop de la pré- 
cipitation!” (Premature!) Then when 
the orator draws to a climax and reaches 
the shore at last, the applause breaks like a 
breaking wave. 

If this is ordinarily the case, it is pecu- 
liarily so where an audience of French rad- 
icals hears the ‘‘Marseillaise.”. When the 
band began it, at this great meeting, the 
same utter silence fell, the chorus of young 
men who sang it never looked at their notes, 
if they had any; they all knew it by heart; 
the six thousand people seemed to hold their 
breath; and only a very few joined in the 
chorus. But when it was over, a roar of 
sharp sound crept through the buildiag 
from the clapping of hands; and the motion 
of these hands made a quivering glimmer 
all over the vast audience; there was one 
collective cry of ‘Bis! Bis!’ ( Encore); 
and then the same hush when the conductor 
raised his baton and the song re-commenced. 
But this time a thousand voices joined the 
chorus, and the applause at the end was far 
greater than before. The French rarely ap- 
plaud with their feet, as we do, and in this 
respect also exhibit more delicacy of ap- 
preciation of good things. 

Neither at the meeting or banquet did I 
recognize an American or English face or 
voice; and this made them unlike the 
streets and the places of amusement, where 
you are surrounded by your countrymen or 
their cousins. But it seems to me that 
that which is most intcresting in any nation 
is its people; and the radical element of any 
people necessarily exhibits most of its fu- 
ture—of the promise it gives and of the 
dangers thet threaten it. One is surprised 
at the air of cultivation and courtesy in 
these Republican gatherings; it is hard to 
believe that the men you see around you 





might be the fiery leaders of some future 





revolution. It is equally hard, when you 
look down from the window of Louis B!anc's 
‘‘apartment” in the Rue Royale, to recall the 
great barricade that once filled the street 
below; to remember that the very building 
in which you stand has replaced one de- 
stroyed by petroleum -fires; and that the 
stately church of the Madeleine, out at the 
head of the street, was once red with 
the blood of the three hundred defenders of 
this barricade, who took shelter there. 

I cannot understand how Americans can 
come here by the thousand and go away 
pronouncing the French merely frivolous; 
and this because their visitors are interested 
only in their frivolities. To me there is no 
spectacle in the world more interesting than 
that of the French Republicans during the 
last five years, sustaining their young re- 
public by sheer patience and self-control, 
with little sympathy or encouragement from 
the world outside, and with the clergy and 
the legitimists and the Orleanists and the 
Imperialists ail seeking an excuse for bring- 
ing back chaos. Any nation can show 
courage against an invading enemy; but 
when its foes are they of its own household, 
and when its greatest foe is its own volatile 
temperament, the resistance has in it some- 
thing of the sublime. T. W. H. 

OPO 


WOMAN IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE IN 1878. 


The doings, or rather the not-doings, of 
the General Court, this year, in regard to 
women, deserve a little attention. As usual, 
the petitions for Suffrage occupied some 
time before the Committee. Thearguments 
were listened to civilly and attentively. 
Four measures were presented for consider 
ation; one, a Constitutional Amendment giv- 
ing women the ballot in all cases on the 
same terms as men; another, a bill granting 
them the right of voting in city and town 
affairs on the same terms as men; the third, 
a bill giving municipal Suffrage to those 
only who have paid a tax on property of 
the value of at least one thousand dollars; 
the fourth, a bill giving women a vote for 
Presidential electors. The committee re- 
ported against the third proposal, ignored 
the fourth, but reportedin favor of the oth- 
er two. The Municipal Suffrage bill, how- 
ever, was rejected by the House, and the 
Constitutional Amendment by the Senate. 
There was this encouragement for the Suf- 
fragists in the proceedings, that the vote of 
the House indicated a greater strength for 
their cause in that body than ever before. 

Several bills of great interest to wives and 
widows were introduced in the Legislature, 
all of which failed. Mrs. Stow urged before 
the Senate Committee on Probate and Chan- 
cery, a ill giving every widow a right to 
become an executor of her husband’s will 
(whether so appointed by him or not) either 
jointly with the executor named in the will, 
or separately, if none be appointed. The 
bill was lost in the Senate. Asa widow has 
a legal right to a portion of her husband's 
property, of which he cannot deprive her 
by will, it seems as if she ought to have the 
power of protecting her own property her- 
self. Surely he ought not to be allowed to 
deprive her of this power, any more than he 
is to deprive her of the property itself. As 
widows often suffer from the negligence, 
ignorance, and want of judgment, and some- 
times from the ill will and fraud of execu- 
tors, the law requires revision in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Stow’s bill, which bears a close 
analogy to the rules regulating administra- 
tion of intestate estates. The widow and 
heirs of persons dying intestate have a legal 
right to have the administration granted to 
one or more of them, because the property 
is theirs. 

A bill was introduced into the House, 
which provided that when a wife died leav- 
ing issue, her husband should have only 
half her personal property, and have a life 
estate in only half her real property, and 
her heirs take all the remainder. A hearing 
in support of the bill was had before the 
Committee on Probate and Chancery. How 
they reported I do not know. But the bill 
was never passed. Probably it was quietly 
smothered in the House. This bill was 
framed to correct a monstrous injustice. 
The children of a wife may be by a former 
husband. Ought they not to have at least 
half her personal property? Is it certain 
that the surviving husband, especially if he 
marries another wife and have children by 
her, will remember the moral claim which 
his first wife’s children have on him fora 
share of her property? Even if her children 
are his own, ought not the law to secure 
them a share of their dead mother’s estate, 
and not leave it in their father’s hands to be 
subject to his mismanagement or misfor- 
tune? This cruel neglect of motherless 
children was a necessary result of the com- 
mon law giving all a wife’s personal prop- 








erty to her husband. When the statute 
gave her the power of holding such proper- 
ty, it ought to have changed the laws of in- 
heritance at the same time. It isa disgrace- 
ful anomaly in our legal system, that the 
property of mothers should in any case be 
entirely prevented from descending to their 
children. 

Mr. Russell introduced, in the Senate, a 
bill similar to that which he brought forward 
last year, and substantially the same as that 
presented last year by Mr. Bird in the House, 
to authorize direct gifts and conveyances 
and contracts between husbands and wives. 
The Judiciary Committee reported against 
the bill, but Mr. Russell, aided by most of 
the Suffragists, and some not Suffragists, 
carried it triumphantly through the Senate. 
The House amended by substituting a bill 
to authorize gifts of clothing and personal 
ornaments between husbands and wives 
The Senate insisted on the bil! it had passed; 
a committee of conference was appointed, 
but failed to agree, and were discharged. 
So the measure was lost. I regard Mr. 
Russell's bill as of the highest importance, 
but having on several occasions printed my 
views of it, I will not repeat them here. 

The first feeling of one who has reflected 
but little on the rights of women, when he 
sees that the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
which hitherto has done so much for them, 
seems to have paused in the path of pro- 
gress, is, that no farther advance is to be 
expected in that direction. But those who 
have watched for years what has been done 
and is even now doing to improve the legal 
and customary position of women, know 
that the blow which their hope has received, 
so far from being crushing, is just enough 
to make itself felt, and to rouse and 
strengthen them for new and more vigorous 
exertion. We failed to carry the Legisla- 
ture this year. Thatis all We did not ex- 
pect to gain a final victory so soon. 

Let us look on the other side. Even here, 
and I believe within a year, the Governor 
has appointed a lady to be superintendent 
of the new Reformatory Prison for women, 
one of the most difficult and responsible of- 
fices in the state, when he might have ap- 
pointed aman. Such an appointment and 
the statute authorizing it, would have been 
impossible five-and-twenty years ago. How 
can we doubt of the future, when we com- 
pare the condition of women in the United 
States, with what it was at that time? Al- 
most every where, the legal status of wives 
and widows is vastly improved. The same 
is true in regard to opportunities for higher 
and especially for professional female edu- 
cation. Partly by new laws and partly by 
new customs, women are enjoying public 
offices to an extent never before known. At 
the same time, some of them have become 
well educated and successful physicians; 
some have become preachers, a few lawyers; 
and some, eloquent and able public speakers. 
Though for along period the female sex has 
not been entirely excluded from the fields 
of literature and art, yet since the move- 
ment in favor of their rights began, they 
have cultivated these fields in greater num- 
bers and with greater success than ever. 
Besides this, many new employments have 
of late years been opened for women. 

A glance across the Atlantic shows us that 
the movement which has agitated this coun- 
try has been deeply felt in Great Britain, 
and, though to a less extent, in other parts 
of Europe. But everywhere women are the 
gainers. 

The great revolution which has been ac- 
complished for women in America, has, 
from its nature, been peaceful. It is still 
going forward, with no step backward. 
Though there is a hard moral battle still to 
be fought against blind prejudice, and its 
short-sighted ally, selfishness, before the le- 
gal and social equality of the sexes can be 
fully recognized, yet all the omens drawn 
from the past, show that the consummation 
is as certain as the rising of the sun, and 
not far distant. S. E. SEWALL. 
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IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Among the ladies of distinguished line- 
age in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington are Mary E. Wilcox, adopted daugh- 
ier of General Jackson, (and who is also a 
daughter of Donelson who ran with Fil- 
more for Vice President, and a goddaughter 
of Van Buren;) Charlotte L. Livingston, 
whose husband was a grandson of the dis- 
tinguished Chancellor; C. E. Morris, a 
granddaughter of Robt. Morris; Sophia 
Walker, a daughter of Robt. J. Walker, 
Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury; Miss 
Dade, a descendant of John Randolph and 
niece of Winfield Scott; Helen McLean 
Kimball, widow of Gen. Kimball, killed in 
the Mexican war; Sallie Upton, daughter of 
Francis Upton, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
Granger,the widow of Gen.Gordon Granger. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





LaDY GLADYs HERBERT, one of the pret- 
tiest women in London, is likewise one of 
the tallest, being six feet in height. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon, of New Orleans, gave 
a lecture in that city, on the 30th ult., which 
is highly spoken of by the local press. 

Frances Emity Wurre, M. D., contribu- 
ted to the June Popular Science Monthly a 
clear and forcible paper on the scientific 
view of matter and mind. 

Vinnie Ream, at the time she became 
Mrs. Hoxie, had $80,000 worth of work on 
hand. Neither art nor wealth can stay the 
flights of Cupid’s arrows, 

Fanny ELLsier, the once famous dancer, 
who, by her professional efforts, raised the 
money for the completion of Bunker Hill 
Monument, is now eighty-four years old. 

VERA Sassu.icu, who was tried for an 
attempt to assassinate General Trepoff, 
Perfect of the St. Petersburg Police, and 
escaped conviction, has arrived at Geneva. 

Mas. JENNIE CUNNINGHAM CROLY, (‘‘Jen- 
nie June”) has been elected a member 
of the New York Academy of Science— 
a distinguished compliment, of which she is 
deserving. 

ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, about the first 
famous woman painter in the world, was 
one of the original thirty-six members of 
the London Royal Academy, which was 
started in 1768, 

Mrs. GREATOReX, the etcher and pen and 
ink artist of New York, has at length ac- 
cumulated enough by her art work to secure 
herself a romantic mountain home at Rock 
Enon, Virginia. 

Miss Purse W. Sup.ow, Superintendent 
of Schools at Davenport, Iowa, has been 
appointed Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the lowa State University, 
with the full salary of $1700. 

MLLE. ANNA DE BE occa, the singer, 
who came to this country a couple of years 
ago under Max Strakosch’s auspices, is now 
engaged in tending, with a number of other 
Russian ladies, the sick and wounded of the 
Czar’s army. 

Mrs. E. H. Durry, of Vineland, N. J., 
the author of a reply to Dr. E. H. Clarke, 
entitled ‘‘Sex in Education,” isthe editor of 
the Vineland (N. J.) Daily Times. Since 
the discontinuance of the Chicago Daily 
Post it is believed that she is the only wo- 
man in the world who edits a daily paper. 

Miss Mary L. DeLanry, daughter of the 
well-known contractor, has finished a five 
years’ course at the academy of the Sacred 
Heart, at Providence, R. L., taking the vale- 
dictory, the highest literary honors, and the 
chief prize, a gold Roman cross, besides a 
half dozen other prizes for distinction in 
various departments, 

Miss ANNA Hewarp Suaw, of Big Rap- 
ids, Michigan, a graduate of the Boston 
Theological Seminary, June, 1878,—the only 
lady of the class,—has charge of a church 
in East Dennis, Mass. She left in steamer 
Devonia, on Saturday, June 29, for a three 
months’ tour in Europe. 

Mary Benton, of Elton, Durham county, 
England, is supposed to be the oldest wo- 
man in the world. She is said to have been 
born, February 12, 1731, and is, of course, 
in her 148th year. She is in possession of 
all her faculties, perfect memory, hearing 
and eye sight. She cooks, washes and irons, 
threads her own needle, and sews without 
spectacles. 

Mrs. Ciara Lucas Batrour, who died 
sarly this month at Croydon, England, was 
a lecturer in the cause of temperance when 
the movement was ignored by a large sec- 
tion of society. No cardinals, or bishops, 
or canons appeared on its platforms; but 
few eminent medical men wrote and lec- 
tured on its behalf; no great associations 
of ladies had banded themselves together 
for its promotion. Mrs. Balfour, with her 
gentle grace, in which earnestness of pur- 
pose was blended with moderation of tone, 
attracted numbers who had either been in- 
different or hostile, and disarmed their op- 
position. 

Mrs. Stmeon H. Smiru, of Jersey City, 
isa lady of distinguished scientific attain- 
ments. She has a cabinet, collected by her- 
self, of shells, fossils, ores and gems, which 
is worth $25,000. She spent two years in 
the School of Mines, Freiburg, Saxony, and 
has been down into the depth of many of 
the mines in Europe. She writes valuable 
papers on science, is an accomplished lin- 
guist, and is now translating a scientific 
work from the French. She is a member 
of the American Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science, and was the first 





woman to be made a member of the New 
York Academy of Science. 
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POETRY. 
SUMMER'S HEKE. 
Purple violets have died; 
Snow drops lost their leaves of snow; 
But in valleys green and wide 
Honeysuckles grow; 
Robins with their rainbow breasts 
Through the sunshine flashing go, 
Dreaming of their hidden nests 
Builded high and low; 
There's rain of silvery singmmg,—summer's here you 
know! 
From the maple tassels red 
All the fire has burned away, 
And the soft green leaves instead 
On the branches play; 
Butterflies with wings of ganze 
In the gold air golden glow, 
And enthroned in roses pause, 
Coaxing them to blow; 
There are blue skies, heavenly tender,—sammer's 
here, you know! 
Where the hillsides wept in spring, 
Grows the verdure fresh and bright; 
And the swollen rivers sing 
Rippling with delight; 
Lilies, swaying in the tide, 
In the shore-kissed waters blow; 
And the swallows as they glide 
Shadows fling below; 
There's a whole world’s throbbing pulses,—summer's 
here, you know! 
Squirrels dart from tree to tree; 
In the tangled woods are heard 
Whispered strains of ecstacy 
When the pines are stirred; 
Plumy ferns, that light winds shake, 
Rock the sunshine to and fro, 
And in quivering shadows make 
Plumy ferns below; 
There’s abandonment of nature,—summer’s here you 
know! 


—From Wide Awake. 
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A BIT OF FLOTSAM. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY, 


There is a little sheltered spot on the 
south-eastern coast of Maine, where I go 
almost every summer, and which seems to 
me one of the pleasantest sea-side places in 
the world. Few of my friends share my 
enthusiasm for it. ‘There is nothing to be 
seen but the ocean!” they say. Perhaps it 
is just this, with the home-like aspect it has 
grown to wear through long familiarity, 
which holds the secret of its charm for me. 
From the moment when, nearing the end 
of the long, cross-country ride from the 
railway-station, the cool salt air strikes my 
face, thrilling every nerve with that won- 
derful exhilaration which makes all things 
seem possible of achievement, until the last 
narrow, crumpled ribbon of blue fades upon 
my lingering, backward gaze, the sea is 
itself a satisfying portion to heart and 
sense. It is called cruel, relentless—a soul- 
less force which crushes those who trust it; 
but to me, who know its tender summer 
aspect best, it isa mighty mother, with face 
no more monotonous than that one, always 
the same, yet changing ever, which hung 
above your cradle or smiled away your 
childish tears. Oniy this mother’s smiles 
are the rosy flush of sunrises, the white light 
flashing from the tops of the ripples, or shiv- 
ered into prismatic tints on the lip of the 
breaker; her lingering good-night is the 
tender, lambent glow of the setting sn fad- 
ing slowly from the far line where sky and 
water meet; and her lullabies through the 
long, glorious nights keep time to the 
rhythm of planets. 

{ lodge, year by year, in the same small 
old-fashioned cottage, whose one spare suite 
of rooms, sweet with lavender, opens on a 
wide veranda, so near the sea that the wind 
blowing inland sometimes drives a fine mist 
of salt spray against my cheek. 

The mistress of the house is a quaint lit- 
tle figure, that in her soft black gown and 
folded lace stomacher might have stepped 
out of one of the old genre pictures. Her 
widow’s cap was put on when her hair was 
brown as the chestnuts that drop on the 
rocky hillside behind the cottage, but now 
its snowy frill is scarcely whiter than the 
soft, smooth bands parted on her forehead 
beneath it. The expression of her undim- 
med eyes is refined and kindly, and her old 
face is still fair, with a little pink flush lin- 
gering yet in the cheek, the refracted glow 
of a youth which set long ago beneath the 
waves of years. 

There is a hotel at the end of the beach, 
a mile away, and, day after day, we may 
hear the rumble of carriage wheels and clat- 
terof rapid hoofs on the smooth sand floor, 
or watch the bright dresses of the bathers 
rising and falling with the surf. We care 
for no nearer view,—my little hostess and I. 
She sits patiently upon some rock with her 
knitting, while I wander here and there, 
tracing evanescent fancies on the wonderful 
palimpsest of sand, wadiug in the shallows 
at low tide for prisoned star fish and sea- 
urchins, detaching with infinite pains the 
pretty, fragile sand-mold left, like a Pom- 
peiian cast, by some stranded jelly-fish, or 
vainly trying to approach the flocks of sand- 
pipers that keep pace with the edge of the 
wave in rapid alternate advance and retreat. 
It isso pleasant, once a year, to be free, 
aimless, an absorbent only! Then, when I 
come back deliciously weary from such 
childish escapades, she talks to me with her 
gentle voice and old-time accent. She has 
dwelt so long by the sea, that she seems a 

part of it all, and I am never tired of her 
stories. 

The one which I shall try to tell you, as 

nearly as possible in her own words, is per- 





haps, the saddest and sweetest of them all. 

“A Bit of Flotsam” I have called it, for the 
twin floods of waters and of years have 
given back its secret of love and sacrifice. 

Remember that the story is hers, and spare 
me the device of quotation. 

It was twenty years ago this very sum- 
mer. My rooms had been engaged for an 

English lady and her daughter traveling in 
this country, who had been directed to me 
for a quiet boarding place. They would 
not arrive before the middle of July, and 
early in May I received a letter from Harry 
Willoughby, asking to come and stay with 
me fora few weeks. He was ‘‘overworked, 
used up, good for nothing,” he wrote; and 
wanted the sea air and a motherly face to 
set him up again. Now Harry’s mother 
and I had been friends inour girlhood. She 
married early, a wealthy Boston gentleman, 
and died when Harry was a babe. Her hus- 
band survived her but a few years, and the 
lad was left with a large fortune and no near 
kin in the world. It would have been small 
wonder if the dangerous legacy had been 
his ruin; but Providence was faithful to the 
dying mother’s trust, and the boy seemed 
to walk through his early years with a guar- 
dian angel at his right hand. He went 
abroad at last, to study—at Heidelberg, I 
think; and I heard no more of him for 
some years, until, all at once, he was at 
home again, and recognized very soon as 
the most brilliant and hard-working, too, of 
all the young barristers of Boston. I was 
very glad to know that his wealth had not 
made him content with a life of idle luxury, 
but that he had chosen his work and put 
into it all the best powers of heart and brain, 
just as if he had been a poor young fellow 
with his own way to make in the world, 

If I had been a less timid traveler, I think 
I might have made a special journey to the 
city to hear him plead some time; for 1 read 
so much of his wonderful persuasiveness, 
the strange, sympathetic power he exercised 
over judges and juries, whether they would 
orno. One liberty, it was said, he always 
gave himself—to decline whatever cases he 
chose. He would never plead for what he 
believed to be a guilty cause. Perhaps it 
was the secret of his power, that he could 
always mean what he said. 

It being still so long to the time for which 
my rooms were engaged, I wrote him to 
come as soon as he wished. All the old 
time when Jane Willougby—Jane Barton 
then—and I were together came back to me; 
and her sweet face seemed plain to me as 
yesterday. It was so strange to think of 
her son older by years than she when I saw 


her last. 
It was just at the edge of the evening 


when the coach stopped at my door, and a 
tall young man got out—a little slowly and 
wearily, I thought. I went down to the 
gate to meet him. Jane’s own boy! If 
only his mother could have seen him! Such 
a clear-cut, handsome face, and dark, true, 
straight-gazing eyes! He grasped my hand 
with a smile that won my heart ina mo- 
ment ‘They tell me you loved my moth- 
er,” he said. 

As he came into the lighted room, I saw 
that he was very pale, and there was a 
drawn look about the lines of his face, 
which I did not like. Supper was waiting, 
but he scarcely tasted it. ‘It must be the 
tedious ride that has made me feel so ill,” 
he said at last. ‘I think I'll go to bed now, 
and wake in the morning quite made over 
new!” 

But he did not rise next morning, poor 
boy! nor for many a morning after. When 
the breakfast bell had rung two or three 
times and he did not come, I went to his 
room to see what was the matter. There 
he lay, moaning to himself, half wild, and 
every vein one throb of fever, 

As good luck would have it—though, in- 
deed, I doubt if it is right to call such things 
luck at all—a great doctor from Boston was 
staying at the house, who had been ill him- 
self, and forced to leave his practice awhile 
for rest. So I had the best advice for Har- 
ry from the first. I sent for no one from 
abroad to help me nurse him; for, as I told 
you, he had no near relatives, and I thought 
my old love for his mother, which had 
seemed to pass over to him as soon as I saw 
him, might stand him in better stead than 
the bare skill of hired nurses. But with all 
that we could do, it was three weeks before 
the fever turned, and he began to mend, so 
slowly, at first, that we could scarcely trace 
the change from day to day. 

Just then, what should my old black 
cook, Rosetta, do but fall illand have to go 
away, leaving me with only a young, inex- 
perienced girl in her place! I was at my 
wit’s end, for Harry was in just that state 
of half-childish weakness that he needed 
constant watching, and some one in readi- 
ness to soothe and amuse him whenever he 
grew restless. 

All at once, I thought of little Faith 
Denham, up in New Hampshire. Faith’s 
father was a hard-working man, with six 
children to support off one of those rocky 
farms that seem fit for nothing but a sheep 
pasture. Faith was the oldest of the chil- 
dren, and she cid her best to help along, 
sometimes teaching a class of little children 
in the summer time, or copying for the 
Portsmouth lawyers, or going for a few 
weeks together to some one who had sick- 





nessorcompany. I had myself sent for her 





two or three times, when I had been over- 
busy. I knewshe wasa good reader, which 
Harry would be sure to like; and so bright 
and helpful and cheery that ber face would 
light up the sick-room like a spring morn- 
ing. Sol1 wrote, asking her to come, ‘and, 
the second evening after, there she was! I 
could have cried for relief, when she came 
running in, and kissing me on both my 
cheeks, put up her hand with a gentle, ca- 
ressing motion, saying, ‘‘How pale and 
tired you look! But youshall rest now!” 

I wish I could make you see my little 
Faith as she looked to methen, You would 
not have called her pretty, I think, but there 
was something in her face better than mere 
prettiness. Only her eyes were beautiful— 
I never saw lovelier. Fearless, trusting eyes 
—like her name, Faith! 

Harry fretted a little at thought of a new 
face, but I felt sure he would not mind 
Faith after the first. It was odd—courted 
as he must have been with his money and 
talents and handsome face; but he seemed 
to have known but few women, old or 
young. I suppose it was because of his 
loving study so much, and never having had 
any real home, 

Surely enough, after a few days he seem- 
ed as easy and happy with Faith as if she 
had been his own sister. Seeing this, and 
my household matters needing me so much, 
I left him more and more to her care as he 
grew stronger. I used to like to hear, 
through the open door, the steady rise and 
fall of her voice as she read aloud from some 
of the books he had brought withhim. Af- 
ter a time the readings grew shorter, and I 
would hear the two voices mingled, and a 
peal of merry laughter now and then. 

“Can you sing, Miss Faith?” he asked 
one day. 

“A few Scotch songs, that my grand- 
mother taught me. She was once a ‘High- 
land lassie.’ ” 

His face flushed with pleasure. 

“Oh, let me hear one, please!” he said. 
“I Jove the Scotch so dearly!” 

And so Faith would sing, with no hesita- 
tion or bashful apologies, in a voice sweet 
and untrained asa wood-bird’s. Thecharm 
of the child was in her unconsciousness 
She never seemed to think of herself. The 
question with her was only, ‘“‘Can I help or 
please?” and then she always gave her best, 
whether much or little. 

By and-bye Harry could get out upon the 
shore in the sunshine, with Faith to carry 
his camp-chair and books. Then when he 
had grown far too strong to need such assist- 
ance, he would call her with him still. And 
so the weeks wore on, and I saw it all, yet 
in my foolish blindness, I had no thought 
of anything beyond. You will wonder, as 
I do now; but not the faintest idea of any 
possible love-making between these two had 
ever crossed my mind. To me, the bars of 

social position, education, all the cirecum- 
stances and relations of the two lives, were 
absolutely impassable. 

So you may guess how startled I was, 
when going out to join them, one evening, 
on the verandah, I saw Faith sitting ona 
low stool at Harry’s feet. He had both her 
hands in his, and was looking down into her 
eyes, I stopped, struck through by a sud- 
den revelation, As they heard my step, 
Faith would have risen hastily, but Harry 
put his hand on her head. 

“Sit still, Faith!” he said gently; then to 
me, ‘“‘Come and sit here with us.” 

‘Dear friend,” he went on in that rich, 
tender voice of his, ‘‘of all the kindness 
yon have shown a lonesome boy, the send- 
ing for this little nurse was bestof all. Can 
you not guess why I have grown so strong 
and well again? She has promised to take 
care of me always!” 

I could not answer. Over and over I 
said to myself, ‘‘Why should I not be glad? 
There is no man of whom so sweet a girl as 
Faith is unworthy!” And yet there was an 
instinct of trouble at my heart, which I 
had learned to trust. I was painfully con- 
fused, and, all the time, I felt Faith’s clear 
eyes scun my face. 

‘“I—I was taken by surprise,” I stam- 
mered at last; ‘I hope you may be very 
happy.” My voice sounded cold in my own 
ears, and an awkward silence fell upon us 
which Harry was first to break. 

“It is late, Faith,” he said, ‘‘and we must 
be up betimes for our morning walk, if we 
are to see the Roaring Rock at half-tide.”’ 
He touched her forehead lightly with his 
lips, and with a pleasant good-night he left 


us. 

His footsteps were scarcely still when 
Faith turned and caught my hands. Her 
own were hot and trembling.’ 

“You think it is wrong, Mrs. Fairly!” 
she said in a half-wisper. ‘Yes, yes! I saw 
it in your face! He is so noble and grand, 
as farabove me asastar. Do not think I 
cannot see it, too. All the world will won- 
derand pity him. Yet he says that I—poor, 
ignorant I—am comfort and strength to 
him; that he cannot do without me. What 
shall I do? O, Mrs. Fairly,” she hid her 
face in my lap and burst into uncontrollable 
weeping, ‘‘I love him so.” 

My whole heart went out to the child, 
and for the time all my misgivings seemed 
to vanish. Were not both souls equal in 
God’s sight? Why should she not take this 
gift freely, as it was offered? 

‘How could you help it, child?’ I said 





warmly. ‘‘Love him and be happy. It is 
your right.” 

She lifted her head breathless. The tears 
on her flushed cheeks glistened in the moon- 
beams, and her great, dark eyes were full 
of a wonderful light. 

“My right,” she repeated softly, as if to 
herself. ‘My right!” 

“Yes, dear,” I said, as I kissed her, 
“your right. And now you shall worry 
your head no more with foolish fears and 
fancies. Good night.” 

There was a letter next day from Mrs. 
Gray, the English lady, announcing her 
speedy arrival with her daughter, and maid. 
Harry’s room must be given up, but he 
begged so hard not to be sent away entirely 
that I had the south store-chamber cleared 
and acot put in It, and Faith made the 
room bright and neat with white muslin 
hangings, and pots of pansies and carnations 
in the windows. I scarcely knew the 
child, there was such an airy blitheness 
about her. Flitting here and there like a 
bird, singing at her work, she seemed a 
suubeam with a voice. I love to think of 
those few happy days. My own youth 
came back to me as I watched her. 

We all dreaded the con.ing of the new 
guests. It seemed a strange caprice of 
Faith’s ,but she would not rest until she 
had exacted a solemn promise from Harry 
and me that no one should be told of their 
engagement, and that she should be allowed 
to assist me as usual. 

“Why, child, the secret will surely be 
guessed,” I said. 

“No, no,” she answered, ‘‘it is ours, I 
could not write it even to my mother, I 
must wait and whisper it in her ear.” 

When Edith Gray walked with swaying, 
willowy grace into the breakfast-room be- 
hind her mother on that first morning, a 
slender, shapely figure in a white morning- 
dress, her head rising from the lace neck- 
frill stately and fair as a lily, and crowned 
by waving masses of shining, golden-brown 
hair, the rose and white of her face pure 
and clear as the lining of a shell, her blue 
eyes darkened by the shadow of their heavy 
curled lashes, I knew that I had never be- 
fore seen so beautiful a woman. One might 
pass a long life-time and never meet anoth- 
er. There was about her, too, a perfect 
grace of manner and address, the expres- 
sion alike of exquisite breeding and true 
gentleness of heart. 

As I advanced to present Harry, a swift 
glance of mutual recognition passed between 
him and the younger lady. 

“If Lam not mistaken,” said Miss Gray, 
giving him her hand with a frank smile, 
“Mr. Willoughby was our travelling com- 
panion on one never to-be-forgotten day 
between Chamouniand Martigny. Mamma, 
you have not forgotten the gentleman who 
so kindly exchanged seats with me, and so 
patiently endured the vicious antics of that 
mule?” 

“Can it be possible?” said Mrs. Gray. 
“How strange, Mr. Willoughby, that we 
should chance upon each other here.” 

“T recognized Miss Gray instantly,” said 
Harry, ‘‘although five years have left her 
taller.” His eyes added ‘‘and more beauti- 
ful,” though his lips did not. 

““O, yes, I was scarcely more than a child 
then,” laughed Miss Gray. 

Established at once ona footing of old 
acquaintanceship, it was no wonder that 
they lingered over their coffee, recalling all 
sorts of delightful memories of travel, and 
chatting with easy familiarity of a score of 
places whose names were only dreams of ro- 
mance to little Faith and me. She, poor 
girl, sat drinking all in with unconscious 
delight, her cheeks flushed and her lips 
parted like a child’s. Neither she vor I had 
ever heard Harry talk like that before. 1 
do not think she once remembered, when 
we rose from the table at last, that he had 
not addressed one word to her through all 
the meal. The ladies went into the parlor, 
and it was but natural that Harry should 
join them there, while Faith busied herself 


‘helpfully about the house, as usual. 


1 speak of this morning thus particularly, 
because it was the first of many similar 
ones. You can imagine how it all hap- 
pened. The new comers were included 
now in all the little plans of pleasure. 
They must be shown the pretty walks about 
the shore, or driven to ‘‘Roaring Rock” and 
the ‘‘Ledge;” they must all sail in the little 
boat which Harry had bought, and timid 
Mrs. Gray must be supported in her strug- 
gles with the surf. The quiet strolls with 
Faith grew fewer, and the poor little Scotch 
songs on the veranda at evening were re- 
placed by Edith Gray's guitar and wonder- 
ful tones of a voice which might have 
coined for its owner uncounted gold upon 


the stage. 
I was restless, ill at ease; all the more be- 


cause I, too, felt the subtle charm; because 
I knew in my heart that Edith Gray was 
good and pure as she was beautiful; that 
she was all my poor Faith could be, and 
more—a thousand times more—in all those 
acquired graces of mind and person which 
Harry Willoughby’s wife ought to wear, I 
say ‘‘ought,” for I knew him, though un- 
consciously to himself, yet by birth and 
natural instincts, an aristocrat. I could not 
trust the quiet, undemonstrative affection 
which had been born in the patient, grateful 
weakness of his sick chamber. I feared the 





waking of that passionate heart. The day 
ger he was in seemed all the more terri}'¢ 
because I knew he was drifting unconscious 
ly upon it like a ship, with all sails set. 

I watched Faith narrowly. There was 
no change at first, but after a time I notiecd 
a slight heaviness about her eyes, as if sh. 
had not slept. She sang no more at by: 
work, and oftener and oftener she excused 
herself gently from Harry's call. She was 
calm, cheerful, helpful, but something jn- 
definable seemed to have gone from her, | 
longed to speak to her, but as often ag | 
would have opened my lips, something-— 
I think, now, it was the magnetism of {), 
girl’s own will—held me dumb. 

One morning, just after breakfast, [H.+ 
ry’s voice sounded through the open wi 
dow: “Come Faith, are you ready? And 
please tell the ladies that the carriage wi!| 
be here in a moment.” 

“Yes, Harry, I will call them,” I heard 
her answer; ‘‘but you will excuse me fro: 
going, for I have promised to do an errand 
for Mrs. Fairly.” 

She ran up stairs, and a moment later. | 
heard the footsteps and voices of Mrs, Gr. 
and Edith descending. I went hastily ;, 
look for Faith, and to tell her that the cr- 
rand could be deferred without inconven.- 
ience. 

She was standing at the hall window, con- 
cealed from outside view by the shadow of 
the curtain. Her hands were clenched 
tightly together, her cheek showed start- 
lingly thin and pale against the crimson 
cloth, and her whole attitude was one of 
hopeless misery. Her great, tearless eycs 
looked down upon the gay group below 
Harry assisted Miss Gray to a seat in the 
carriage, and sprang lightly in beside her, 

A sudden storm of indignation shook me. 
“Faith! darling!” Leried, ‘‘thisis shamefu!} 
It shall not be! I will speak to him myself!” 

She started violently at the sound of my 
voice. Sparks seemed to flash from her 
eyes and her whole figure dilated. She put 
up her hand with such an expression as | 
had never seen her wear. 

‘Indeed, you shall not speak to him" 
she cried. Then, in a moment she sank on 
her knees before me in a passion of remorse- 
ful tears, covering my hands with kisses, 
*O Mrs. Fairly! forgive me! forgive me!” 
she sobbed “I did not meanit! I did not 
know what I said! But O Mrs, Fairly! if 
you have any love for me, not one word to 
Harry! Promise me! Oh promise me!” 

I raised her up and held her close to my 
breast. My own tears were falling fast. 
What could I do? 

*O Mrs. Fairly! say that you forgive me!” 

“My child, I have nothing to forgive!” I 
said. ‘And I will promise whatever you 
wish.” 

She kissed me again and again, then she 
went into her own little chamber and shut 
the door. When she came out, a few hours 
later, her face was as calm as ever. 

I shall never forget that evening. A land 
breeze had blown for hours, and the after- 
noon had been hot and stifling, but now the 
wind changed, and we all went outside for 
a breath. No one seemed inclined to talk. 

“Sing, Faith!” said Harry, suddenly. 

I felt her start. It had been long since 
he asked her last. There was a little pause, 
and she began: 

“She's gane to dwell in heaven, my lassie! 

She's gane to dwell in heaven! 
Ye’re owre pure, quo’ the voice of God, 
For dwellin’ out 0° heaven! 
“O what'll she do in heaven, my lassie? 
O what'll she do in heaven? 
She'll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angels’ sangs, 
An’ make them mair meet for heaven!" 

There was a strange sweetness in her voice, 
unlike anything I ever heard, as of one be- 
yond allearthly pain and passion. I trem- 
bled while I listened. 

“Thy lips were rnddy and calm, my lassie! 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm! 
But gane was the holy breath o° heaven, 
To sing the evening psalm!” 

No one spoke when she had done, but 
Edith Gray bent and kissed her on the lips. 

A sail and lunch at Eagle Island had been 
planned for next day. We were all to go, 
but when morning came, Mrs. Gray was 
suffering from headache. Edith would have 
remained with her, but she insisted that she 
only wished to be quiet, so it was arranged 
that I should stay at home, in case of her 
needing any attention, and Harry take Miss 
Gray and Faith in the boat. Harry and 
Edith were chatting gaily as they set off for 
the landing, but Faith was very still. The 
same new calm was in her face, which it had 
worn since yesterday. ‘The mountains 
shall bring peace,” came to my mind, as I 
looked at her. 

They started quite early, for Miss Gray 
was anxious to collect some pretty varieties 
of shells which Harry had told her abound- 
ed along a little cove on the lee of the island. 
The day was beautiful and I felt no anxiety, 
for Harry was a good sailor, and with Faith 
at the tiller, felt wholly at home upon the 
water. 

Alas! how little we know what the next 
hour may bring! Do you know what a 
“white squall” means? A summer day, @ 
cloudless sky, sea flowing smvoth as liquid 
glass, sails all set to the light breeze, rip- 
pling foam parted about the prow and meet- 
ing in a long wake of light behind the rock- 
ing boat; then, ina moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, with no warning from above 
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or beneath save one white crest of spray 
away to the windward, sweeping down with 
the rush of the hurricane—the tempest has 
passed; and behind it are splintered masts 
and shivered sails, and, too often a capsized 
boat and poor souls struggling in the yeasty 
sea! 

Thus it was with the little craft that held 
our three precious lives. I do not like even 
now to think of that hour! It is all like a 
horrible dream,—the running to and fro of 
helpless women—for the fishermen who 
lived nearest were all away for their day’s 
work; the beating of the cruel surf upon 
the rocks, and out there, seen plainly through 
the glass, the black shape of the overturned 
boat and three forms clinging to its slip- 
pery sides. It tossed about in the waves— 
their holding out was a question of seconds 
now, and the life-boat from the landing, a 
mile above, was but just launched. God 
help us—two were gone! A merciful swoon 
came to save the poor mother from madness. 
The third form vanished in the depths! 

3ut, merciful heaven! what was that black 
speck moving towards us through the foam? 
The eyes of the gathering crowd were fast- 
ened on it,—our very hearts ceased beating! 
Could it be possible? It was! it was! Oh, 
theawful suspense! Battling with the cross- 
sea, disappearing for an instant, rising again, 
nearer and nearer itcame. Two strongmen 
waded far out into the surf—they threw a 
rope—thank God! it tightened! Steadily, 
steadily, stout hands drew itin. Once and 
again thank God! for there were not one but 
two! A woman's form lay prone across the 
spent swimmer's shoulders. Gently they 
loosened the clinging arms, and Harry 
struggled, gasping, to his knees. His gaze 
fell cn the face of her he had saved. The 
tense muscles of his own face relaxed; he 
threw both arms above his head, and with 
one ery of ‘‘Edith!” in a voice of unutter- 
able love, he fell back fainting on the sand. 

When he came to himself again, he was 
lying on his own bed. His eyes opened 
wonderingly, then with a sudden rush of 
consciousness he tried weakly to rise. 
“Faith!” he said eagerly. 

God forgive me! but I was cruel. I had 
no pity for him then. I could see nothing 
but a vision of my sweet girl’s face tangled 
about with sea-weed, slimy with the spume 
of the murderous sea. 

“Faith!” L answered slowly; “Do you 
not know where Faithis? You left her out 
there to die; your promised wife!” 

A great wave of pain passed over his face. 
The tips of his clenched fingers whitened 
against his palm. 

“As God hears me,” he said, ‘‘I believed 
I had Faith in my arms.” 

Iie fell back and closed his eyes. I bent 

over him and kissed him, and the first tears 
I had shed fell on his face. 

Some one called my name from across the 

‘Miss Gray is better, and 


passage-way° 
wants you.” 

I went in. Edith lay propped up on pil- 
lows, her pale face turned eagerly towards 
the door. 

“Come close,” she said, in a weak but 
thrilling voice. ‘I wanted you to know. 
Faith gave her life for me. I clung to the 
boat, and I heard Mr. Willoughby cry out, 
‘Faith, throw yourself on my shoulders and 
hold fast, but for your life don’t touch my 
arms.’ I felt my fingers slipping, slipping, 
and I closed my eyes. Then, in an instant, 
my arms were wrenched away from the 
boat and clasped violently about something, 
I knew not what. I must have fainted then, 
for I knew no more till I woke in this room 
and saw my mother’s face.” 

The tide gave back my little Faith that 
night. Tenderly she was borne up the long 
path her light feet had trodden so often; 
tenderly we took from her the dripping gar- 
ments and laid her, robed in white, on her 
own white bed. But no one but Harry and 
I saw the little letter, soaked and blotted, 
which lay crumpled on her bosom, addressed 
“Harry Willoughby.” 

All together we went up with our sad bur- 
den, carrying darkness to the humble home 
which she had brightened for eighteen years. 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends,” 
said the white-haired minister, standing 
with uncovered head, above her open grave. 

Harry returned directly to the city, ar- 
ranging with me to send his luggage after 
him. A fortnight after Mrs. Gray and Edith 
left me quite alone. 

Isaw Harry once more, two years after- 
wards. He was about to go abroad and 
came to bid me good-bye. A few months 
later I received a paper with the announce- 
ment of his marriage to Edith Gray. He 
has never returned. 

Just before he left me he put a little box 
in my hand. ‘It is Faith’s letter,” he said. 
“You may keep it; I have no need, since 
every word is written on my heart.” 

Shall I show you the letter? 

Mv hostess and I rose and entered the cot- 
tage together. She unlocked the inner 
drawer of an antique cabinet, and drew 
forth asmall, blue velvet casket. It opened 
by a spring, and on the delicate satin lining 
lay a yellow, folded paper, stiffened and de- 
faced by the contact of the salt water. 

I took it reverently in my hand. A score 
of years agoit rose and fell with the last 
throb of a heart whose love had vanquished 
death; a score of years the young hand that 


wrote it had moulded gently into dust, yet 
these blurred, half-illegible lines, held the 
last words of a great soul: 

My Daruinc.—There is something which 
I have wanted to tell you, and I write it 
ncw, because, if 1 were to speak to you, you 
might think that 1 was not in earnest, or 
that I was hurt with you for someth ng that 
had happened, which 1 am not, nor ever 
could be, for L trust you with all my heart. 

I have been happier than I ever believed 
anybody could be in this world. As long 
as I live, Ishall be thankful that I have had 
your love, even though it was not mine to 
keep. And I amso glad that I know surely 
that you, yourself, would never take it away 
fromme. Whatever happened, you are too 
noble and true for that. But, dearest, | am 
going to give it back to you now; not in 
anger, ah, no, no! nor in sorrow—at least, 
none that you could help—but freely, just 
as you gave ittome. Donot think me jeal- 
ous. It is only that a little while ago I was 
blinded by happiness, but now I see clearly. 

You are so good that you might ask me to 
reconsider what I say; but, dearest, do not, 
for my sake, because I never, never can, 
and it would only grieve us both. I will 
just give you this little note, and then we 
will never speak of it again, for since the 
mistake was our own we will correct it to- 
gether, and all shall be right between us, 
now and always. 

Tam sure you will not forget me. May 
God bless you forever and ever, and I shail 
be, dear Harry, till I die, 

Your loving sister, Farru. 
—Sunday Afternoon. 


ede 
THEODOSIA BURR. 


The mystery which for over a half centu- 
ry has hung over the fate of the beautiful 
Theodosia Burr, the daughter of Aaron 
Burr, who, on December 31, 1812, set sail 
in the schooner Patriot from Charleston, S 
C., for New York, and was never heard of 
afterwards, seems at last to be cleared up. 
A portrait, which there is no reasonable 
doubt is the portrait of the unfortunate 
Theodosia, has been discovered in the pos- 
session of an old pilot living on the North 
Carolina coast off Kitty Hawk, now so sadly 
known as the scene of the loss of the Huron 
and the Metropolis. The story he tells con- 
cerning his coming into its possession con- 
firms the belief of the original. He thinks 
it was in the month of January, 1813, after 
the severest storm he had ever known on 
the coast, several wrecked vessels were 
east ashore, one of which was a mail 
schooner, on which this portrait was found. 
The old pilot preserved the picture on ac 
count of its extreme beauty. A gentleman 
in Washington has now possession of the 
portrait, and another picture of the fair 
Theodosia reveals a resemblance that, with 
the known circumstances of the case, can 
leave no further doubt as to the identity of 
the two. 
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The Henry F. Miller Pianos 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 


The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
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etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, S$ Philadelphia, 1876. 


ly25 
WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit Sree to Agents. 


For terms address C OU LTER& CO, pemnancadll 


$1200: Peri geoTae 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasinm 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays duringAugust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ll CUSHIIINGS & LADD. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
qcer the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. » Cos Lrer & Co., Chicago. 


awe cok in your own town. Te rms and 35 5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatter & Co., Portland Me, 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexe=, who here pursue the same courses of 

study, and receive the same degrees. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms. Ke.. address, 
(DWARD HH. . MAGILE, President, 
Swarthmore College. Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Hows, | 
Lucy Srong, 
H. B. Buackwe tt, \ 
= Ws 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Hieernson, 


‘TermMs—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Bosron Orricr.—No. 4 Park 


Street. 


scriptions received, 


Copies for sale and sub. 
Crus Rarres:—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 
Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 


tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 





| The Woman’s Journat offers the follow- 
| ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
| obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 
| 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
ihe following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gkorer Wituiam Cur- 
TIS. 

Woman Saffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Georee F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George WitiiaAM 
Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WasHBuRN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentrwortn Higain- 
SON, 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MIL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeEnt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Grorae F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper, 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
seribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JoURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and Jabor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 





work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WomANn’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
P O., Boston, 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.,. 


Joel 


Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETs, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pure 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low’ Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIRWATII & Co. 
169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON ly! 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE'S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agence 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa — benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, C avee Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Ww hitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all eutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
Z best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


T f N'@ » 1 1 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital. Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonetra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 
RACHEL L., BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North Colleze Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 


WIRE 
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PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH 
ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 
SCREENS io save money by 
| calling a 


UN DER w row, 








57 
Bromfeid Street, 


SE es 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial menggement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business Sopertne of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. mittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isasufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. Pr e change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are cornestiy requested to note the ex- 

{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION. 





We have given much space, last week and 
this, to the fullest obtainable report of the 
recent celebration of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Woman’s 
Rights Convention of July, 1848. The oc- 
casion deserved commemoration, as being 
the first distinct public meeting held in 
America, so far as we know, to demand 
equal rights for women. 

Mrs. Robinson, in her careful and usually 
correct historical summary of the move- 
ment in this State, has made a few statements 
which, for the truth of history, it may be well 
to correct. To Massachusetts, her opening 
remarks do an unintentional injustice. The 
Woman’s Rights agitation began here even 
before the date of the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion. 

The Woman’s Rights movement began in 

Massachusetts, when Sarah and Angelina 
Grimke and Abby Kelly claimed the right 
to speak in public for the slave, as early as 
1835 or 1836, and through the affirmation by 
the Massachusetts abolitionists of Woman’s 
right to address public meetings of both 
sexes on political topics, and to hold public 
official positions. Woman’s Rights, in that 
victory, won its first and most important 
practicai triumph. The Liberator was then, 
and ever after, a Woman’s Rights paper. 
Mr. Garrison and Wendell Phillips were the 
champions of the civil rights of women. 
The storm of invective and abuse which 
was poured out upon them from the pulpit 
and by the press, shocked multitudes of wo- 
men into a sense not only of the helpless- 
ness, but of the unworthiness of a position 
in which, even when women were driven to 
market and babies sold by the pound, no 
woman could open her Jips against it. A 
spirit of resistance and discontent began 
from that hour, which has widened and 
deepened ever since. A little later, Sarah 
Grimke published a series of letters on the 
‘‘Equality of the Sexes,” which were after- 
ward bound in avolume. The celebrated 
Worcester Convention of May, 1850, enlisted 
general attention on both sides of the ocean. 
The resolutions there adopted, reached the 
eye of Mrs. Jobkn Stuart Mill, in England, 
and called out a remarkable article in the 
Westminster Review, entitled ‘‘The Enfran- 
chisement of Women,” which was the im- 
mediate source of the political Woman 
Suffrage movement in Great Britain. 

Lucy Stone delivered her first lecture on 
the Rights of Women in the Congregational 
Church of Gardner, Mass., in the winter of 
1847. From 1849 to 1857 there was an almost 
constant seriesof Woman's Rights meetings 
held throughout New England, the Middle 
States and the West, which laid the founda- 
tions for the subsequent work. In all these 
Massachusetts was active and conspicuous, 

In reviewirg the political work of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Massachusetts, at a later 
date, Mrs. Robinson has credited Warring- 
ton with the introduction of the Woman 
Suffrage resolution which she christens ‘‘Old 
hail the day,” in the Republican conven- 
tion of 1870. This is a mistake, but Mr. 
Robinson spoke in support of it. The res- 
olution was one of three written by Mr. 
Blackwell, and was offered in the Conven- 
tion by Charles W. Slack. Another was 
offered by Mrs. Livermore, and a third by 
Mr. Bird. A fourth was afterwards offered 
by Judge Russell. ‘‘Old hail the day” was 
reported subseqently by Hon. George F. 
Hoar, from the committee of resolutions, 
and supported by several speakers. Among 
others, Warrington, then an ardent republi- 
can, spoke as follows:— 

‘He had been much impressed and highly 
delighted with the remarks of the sreciieat 
of the Convention in allusion to the history 
and record of the Republican party. He 
felt proud of it as a history of the past and 
of the present; but while it had a glorious 
history in the past he wanted that it should 
have a history in the future also. He had 
never yet been able to learn that there was 
a difference in political rights on the ques- 
tions of color, race, or profession, or of 
persons after servitude. He had never been 
able to make up his mind that there was 
any; he had now come to the conelusion 
that the difference of sex should have noth- 
ing to do with the question of voting.” 

The resolution adopted two years later by 
the Massachusetts Republican State Con- 
vention of 1872, was stronger, and read as 
follows :— 


_ Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of Woman contained in the ieee. 





teenth clanse of the National Republican platform; 
that the republican party of Massachusetts, as the 
apenas of Liberty and are in favor 
of th 


e extension of Su e on equal terms to all 
American citizens irrespective of sex, and wil! hail 
the day when the educated intellect and enlightened 
conscience of Woman will find direct expression at 
the ballot-box. 

No party platform ever gave any principle 
a more absolute and explicit endorsement 
than this. Mrs. Robinson did not need to 
make excuse or apology for having accept- 
ed and acted upon it. 

In Mrs. Robinson's summary no note is 
taken of the numerous and radical changes 
obtained by the Woman Suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts in the legal status of Woman. 
Largely due to the personal efforts of Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, they are permanent 
gains, which have placed the wives and 
widows of the State on a vantage ground, 
which is a guarantee of complete equality 
in the near future. 

But after all, the celebration of our past 
achievements, however interesting to a few, 
will always seem to the public a little pre- 
mature, until we have secured the object 
for which we are still contending. Let us 
try to carry Woman Suffrage, in Massachu- 
setts, before the year 1880 brings us the 
thirtieth anniversary of the memorable Wor- 
cester Convention of 1850. H. B. B. 


oe 
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ABBY SMITH. 


The death of Abby Smith will cause a 
pang of regret and a sense of loss to a cir- 
cle much wider than that in the immediate 
neighborhood where she lived. Her brave 
and continued resistance, at great personal 
sacrifice and trouble, to taxation which 
had no representation, gave her a world- 
wide fame. So to-day, wherever the knowl- 
edge of her recent death has gone, every 
friend of justice and equal rights feels her 
loss. 

Their neighbors with tender regret recall 
the fact that if anybody was ill, it was the 
sisters Smith who went to watch and to 
carry dainty comforts; if there were any 
poor or destitute, it was they who carried 
abundant supplies. Their hearts were full 
of human sympathy. It was not strange 
therefore, that when their cows were seized 
for taxes, and detained several days before 
they were sold, the heroic woman whose 
shed was unfortunately used to keep the 
cows, refused to touch a dish of the milk, 
which was so unjustly and roughly taken 
from the sisters. 

Their tender-hearted sympathy was not 
known to the great public until now. Far 
and wide they stood as the representatives 
of a great principle, hallowing all the last 
years of their lives in its defence. 

It was once my good fortune to sleep un- 
der their roof, and to feel the spirit of their 
quaint home life, and to see how they lean- 
ed in loving tenderness on each other. 
“Abby,” who was never called Abigail, 
‘would always have her rights,” said Julia, 
as she showed me, in their wonderfully stored 
attic, the little chair which Abby had used 
asa child. Nobody was allowed to sit in 
it but its rightful owner. 

Once these sisters spent a day or two at 
our house. We felt, as one member of the 
family said, ‘“‘as though we had George 
Washington with us.” Everywhere they 
went together, and when one spoke or read 
a paper in public, the other always stood by 
her side. 

Abby was eighty-one, and not eighty-six 
as stated last week. Julia Smith will for- 
ever feel the loss of this life-long compan- 
ion, but she will be surrounded by the sym- 
pathy of a great multitude who will hold 
her warm in their heart of hearts. 

The following extracts from the daily pa- 
pers will give additional particulars of the 
life and death of Abby Smith, and some 
history of this remarkable family. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser says:— 

The death of Miss Abigail H. Smith, one 
of the famous ‘‘Smith sisters” of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., has directed attention once 
more to this interesting family. There 
were originally five of the sisters, and their 
peculiar names—Abigail Hadassah, Nancy 
Zephina, Cyrinthia Lucretia, Laurilla Aler- 
oya and Julia Evelina—are indicative of 
the eccentricity of their parents. The fa- 
ther, a Yale graduate, was a Congregational 
preacher, but he experienced a change of 
religious opinion and studied law, which he 
practised the remainder of his life. The 
mother was a woman of much cultivation 
of a peculiar kind, for she knew astronomy 
well and spoke several European languages. 
None of the five sisters ever married, and 
the three who died before Miss Abby, passed 
away at intervals of seven years, the first 
dying twenty-one years ago. The only re- 
maining sister, Miss Julia Evelina, is in her 
eighty-sixth year, and her health is very 
delicate. It was she who translated the 
Bible into English from the Hebrew and 

ireek, Miss Smith’s edition of the Bible 
—sometimes called the ‘‘Alderney edition,” 
in allusion to the cows which were yearly 
hypothecated into tax receipts—is of little 
value as a literary curiosity; but the pluck 
of undertaking such a work is characteris- 
tic of her people. Miss Abby was the bus- 
iness manager of the Glastonbury home, 
and her elder and more literary sister was 
in many ways dependent upon her. 

Speaking of these sisters’ the Hartford 
Courant says: 

It is several years since the sisters adopt- 
ed the circuitous method of paying their 
taxes by procuring the bidding in of the 
cow or cows put up at auction by the col- 
lector, and the protest has for along time 
been the bravest and most hopeful sign in 
the annual convention of protesting women. 








Before the Smith sisters entered public life 
they pursued the even tenor of their studi- 
ous way, cheery, bright, talkative and en- 
tertaining, having in full the New England 
country flavor in their speech, manner and 
good humor. The conflict with the world 
and the struggle for their rights, brought 
out at times a little self-assertion and asper- 
ity foreign to their former philosophic life; 
and the example gives to the student of 
society an instance of the effect of notorie- 
ty and glaring publicity upon the retiring 
sex. But however this may be, and what- 
ever were the kindly eccentricities of this 
remarkable family, no one has doubted their 
sincerity or the unaffected heroism with 
which they contended for the rights of 
their sex. And no one, we are sure, has 
any but kindly feelings toward the one who 
has just ceased from ber labors. She and 
her surviving sister were certainly remarka- 
ble women, Loving great intellectual vigor, 
kindness of heart, charity toward all men, 
and a sincere desire to better the world 


The Hartford Post says :— 


The cause of Miss Smith's death is given 
as old age. She has been sick since June 1. 
An account of her life and character must 
necessarily be inadequate to convey to those 
who did not know her a just conception of 
her. For in spite of the widespread notice 
she has received, but few had any acquaint- 
ance with her real life. Julia is an accom- 
plished linguist, and scholarly in her tastes. 
Abby was not a linguist nor particularly 
scholarly, but she was very intelligent and 
thoroughly interested in all the world’s 
affairs. her particular passion is said to 
have been her garden and her flowers, and 
she was always eager to learn all she conld 
about a plant new to her and the best meth- 
ods of its cultivation. She was self-reliant 
and energetic, and much depended on b 
her sister Julia. In this connection it is 
stated that when the two sisters were in 
Washington last winter to further the cause 
of Woman Suffrage, and while the ladies 
were gathering around Julia congratulating 
her upon the bravery she had shown, Mrs. 
Hooker remarked, in a low voice to Julia, 
‘You will never pay another tax, will you?” 
She replied, ots Abby should die I am 
afraid my courage would all be gone.” 
Since the death of the other sisters, Abby 
and Julia have lived alone at the old home- 
stead, doing their own work, tenderly cared 
for by the family of Mr. Kellogg, their 
tenant and friend. In the death of Miss 
Smith the cause of Woman Suffrage has 
met with a severe loss, as her firm resistance 
to what she believed to be the unjust treat- 
ment of women greatly encouraged her 
companions in the contest, her sister has 
lost her chief support, and the community 
in which she lived a faithful friend and a 
worthy exponent of the virtues of truthful- 
ness, firmness and support of the right as 
she understood it. 

“The town of Glastonbury could well af- 
ford to remit all taxes on this family,” said 
an oid resident, ‘‘for the distress they have 
relieved and the poverty removed for years 
past. I have always called upon them first 
with cases of charity, and never met a refu 
sal. There was only one peculiarity. The 
sisters, sometimes three or four, would 
always step into a corner of the room to 
consult, so that each might contribute an 
equal share; and once, in midwinter, I told 
them of a woman starving, on my way to 
get help, and they harnessed up and drove 
with a wagon-load,—and the house on a hill 
so icy that they actually had to crawl up 
on their hands and knees, but they did it.” 
“Yes,” said a lady, ‘‘and they watched all 
over the town, night after night, taking 
turns. There’s no end to the kindness- 
es.” “But, oh,” said Miss Julia, coming 
in just then, ‘chow canI live without Ab- 
by?’ There never were two sisters so 
united before, I do believe. It’s years 
since I’ve done ee without saying 
‘Would you?’ to Abby; and now I’m all 
alone.” . .. . A conversation with Julia 
Smith brought out the following: ‘‘But then 
Abby was so fond of the Bible. You can- 
not know how she enjoyed reading it over 
and over again. She would often read a 
passage to herself and then exclaim, ‘Oh, 
how beautiful this is! I know it must be in- 
spired. No men could have written it for 
themselves, and how plain the meaning of 
it. Now this passage means so and so.’ 
But I would say to her, ‘I can’t see just that 
meaning.’ ‘That’s because you don’t look 
hard enough and give your whole heart and 
soul to it—I know it means so.’” Never- 
theless the old quarto Bible was so inter- 
lined with Miss Julia’s fresh translations as 
to be one of the curiosities of literature— 
not a page without helpful illuminations to 
the text—in the small, clear, fair hand— 
and that Julia’s Bible was printed at last 
was the great delight of Abby’s life. ‘I 
would rather give everything I have in the 
world than not to have that book printed,” 
she frequently said. 

The services at the funeral of Abby Smith 
on Thursday are thus described: The ser- 
vices at the funeral were very simple. A 
gentleman—an old friend of the family— 
read a part of the 6th chapter of the Gospel 
of St. John and the latter part of 1st Corin- 
thians,—these chapters having been read at 
all the funerals in the family. No prayer 
was made, Julia's religious views being sim- 
ilar to those of her father and mother, 
which were that ministers are of no use, 
and that the system that maintains them is 
entirely wrong. To pay for having the 
Gospel preached—to have men fit them- 
selves for the pulpit for the purpose of 
earning their bread and butter by it, which 
in the majority of cases is the truth, and 
which is simply ae merchandise of the 
Gospel—these things they maintained were 
disastrous to all true religion. Julia’s fath- 
er gave up his pulpit after having preached 
five years, his conscience not allowing him 
to continue in it any longer. He said the 
whole theological system was upheld by 
money—take that away and it would fall 
flat. And so in accordance with these orig- 
inal and sensible ideas, the family have wor- 
shipped in their own peculiar way, and 
and kept their religion a private, sacred af- 
fair between themselves and God, claiming 
that no hireling preacher should come be- 
tween them and him, and their own indi- 
vidual interpretation of the Gospel. And 





so, none of the common ceremonies were 
used yesterday, and no prayers were said 
save the silent prayers of the lone mourner 
and those who sympathized with her. 
After the chapter was read, Mrs. Hooker 
made some very appropriate remarks, and 
the quiet sleeper was borne to her long 
home. 

The Hartford Times gives the following 
graphic sketch of events connected with her 
sickness, death and burial :— 

The news of Abby Smith’s death travel- 
ed rapidly, and many people were at her 
house in Glastonbury yesterday long be- 
fore 1 o’clock, though the funeral did not 
take place till 4. he papers by mistake 
announced it for 1 o’clock. 

We were the first to arrive, and drove 
into the quiet yard and hitched the horse, 
and were consulting together as to whether 
it were better to invade the silence of the 

rief-stricken house or to go to a neighbor’s 
for awhile, when a side door opened and 
Miss Julia came out to meet us, with face 
quivering with emotion. She was entirely 
alone in the house with the body of her sister. 
It was her wish to be, and the kind friends 
who had helped her thus far, left her to the 
sacred silence of a grief too deep for ex- 
pression. In fact, she had wished the fun- 
eral to be strictly private, and to have no an- 
nouncement of it made to the public. But 
Abby Smith’s reputation is rational, and 
the Tensal could not be kept private. The 
house was crowded; quite a number from 
Hartford being present, and somefrom ad- 
joining towns. r 

Abby had been confined to her bed since 
the 1st of June, but neither she nor Julia 
thought she was going to die; or, if they did 
think of it, they would put the thought 
right away. It has always been character- 
istic of them never to borrow trouble, or 
not to let anything trouble them till the 
time for it came, and never to sit down and 
groan where a smile was possible. But the 
trouble has come now to Julia—the one 
great trouble which they knew had got to 
come to one of them—for the dark side is 
only to the one that is left. But she is try- 
ing to bear up eet knowing, as she 
says, that Abby would not want her to 
mourn. Her business, her numerous cor- 
respondents, and her large circle of friends 
will prove a blessing to her now in helping 
her take her mind off herself, though they 
can never supply the place of the one gone, 
nor heal the wound now made. A thousand 
times she will feel like turning to Abby, as 
the man who has had his right arm cut off 
is ever feeling as if it were there, and that 
he must use it. A dozen times yesterday 
Julia said, ‘‘Why, I feel as if I must go and 
tell Abby that! Oh, shall I never hear her 
voice again?” There was a pathos in that, 
and in her simple unaffected way, that spoke 
a deeper sorrow than all the crape and stilt- 
ed ceremonies of your fashionable sorrow. 
Her characteristic simplicity and force of 
character are particularly manifest in this 
hour of trouble. She bravely and success- 
fully seeks to be cheerful and entertaining, 
notwithstanding the one great trial she so 
dreaded has come. But she said she never 
believed Abby would go first—she suppos- 
ed, of course, she must be the one, asshe was 
the older. When asked ifthe singular fact 
of seven years intervening between all the 
deaths in their family had ever worried 
them, she replied, ‘‘Not in the least; we 
scarcely gave it a thought, as there was 
nothing in it. We knew there was never an 
effect without a cause.” Julia, the surviv- 
or of the family, was the translator of the 
Bible from the original. Hers is perhaps 
the strongest character of the family. Each 
of the sisters had the broadly marked pecul- 
iarities of manner and speech, of the rural 
New Englander. 

Their religion, like their father’s, has been 
peculiar. He ceased to bea preacher be- 
cause, as he said, it was not right for any 
minister, or professed exponent of the laws 
of heaven, to stand between any person and 
his God; in matters pertaining to the soul 
and the future life, he said, every individ- 
ual should be left to commune with heaven 
directly, or at least in his own way, without 
direction from any so-called minister of the 
gospel. 

This belief was shared by most, if not all, 
of his family. The result has been, that 
when a death has occurred in the old home- 
stead, no minister was invited to conduct 
religious services, either at the house or the 
grave. The survivors, and perhapsa few of 
their nearest friends, would sit in a Quaker- 
like silence, in the house where the dead 
lay, and have their own high thoughts on 
eternal things—for they were all religious 
persons, though religiously peculiar; and 
then the burial would be made without re- 
ligious services. Such was the character of 
the funeral which took place at Glastonbury 
this afternoon. 

These kindly notices, given in every case 
by editors who are not fully in sympathy 
with the position taken by the sisters Smith 
against unrepresented taxation, show the 
impression everywhere made by their quiet 
heroism and fidelity. The cordial recogni- 
tion accorded by the community to the no- 
bility of character and purity of purpose 
characteristic of Abby Smith, must be grat- 
ifying to the surviving sister. While it 
cannot alleviate the sense of bereavement, 
we hope it will help her to bear the irrepar- 
able loss with fortitude and resignation. 

L. 8. 
ede 
INTERNATIONAL MANIFESTO. 





The Manifesto of the International Con- 
gress of Woman’s Rights, at Paris, is as 
follows: 

Italian Sisters :— 

You have read the Avenir des Femmes. 
Léon Richer, the loyal and indefatigable de- 
fender of our down-trodden rights, wishes 
to call forth a solemn demonstration in our 
favor, on the occasion of the Universal Ex- 
position. He has succeeded, after much 
labor, in forming an initiative committee. 
Distinguished personages and celebrated 
names figure among its members. The most 
assiduous French champions of Woman's 
cause, distinguished scientists, illustrious 








and meritorious authors, senators, deputies 
municipal counsellors of Paris—constitute 
its personnel. 

A man known in the two worlds, a his- 
torical personage, whose writings and say- 
ings have long sustained the thesis that the 
inferiority of Woman with regard to ciyi! 
rights is a manifest injustice, has accepted 
the honorary presidency. He is ready to 
prove that the social reform which he seeks 
for Woman, (the being who is civilly 
minor and morally a slave, as he has so wel] 
expressed it,) is an object earnestly desired 
and profoundly felt by him, and that he is 
ready to break a lance in its cause, even as 
he has broken somany against all sorts of 
oppression, injustice, egotism, and abuse of 
power. 

With so powerful an ally, around whom 
Léon Richer had assembled a nucleus of 
those generous French writers and _politi- 
cians, who have always declared themselves 
against that iniquitous system called by 
Stuart Mill ‘‘The subjection of Woman,” our 
cause appeared so solidly supported, that 
an International Congress in favor of the 
cause of Woman, appeared to all a fitting 
and reasonable undertaking. The women 
of the various European States, convinced 
of the importance of the difficult socia) 
problem, which was to be, if not solved, at 
least exposed, analyzed, and discussed, were 
only waiting for the name of the honorary 
president to be announced and the day of 
the opening of the Congress fixed. 

But alas! the sessions of the initiative 
committee had been disturbed by doubts; 
obstacles had arisen; opposing voices had 
made themselves heard; and, one fine day, 
the lady readers of the Avenir des Femmes 
had the grief of seeing the idea of the 
Congress declared impracticable for this 
year. An article to this effect suggested the 
postponement of the project to 1879 80,to the 
calends* of Greece,perhaps. Who knows? 

But, if the French ladies had, though re- 
luctantly, resigned themselves to the inevi- 
table those of other countries were not dis. 
posed todothe same. Energetic protests 
came from without to the assistance of Léon 
Richer, who did not wish to break his word. 

The obstacles, however, as may well be 
imagined, hadnot comefrom him. He had 
struggled, resisted, brought forward a thou- 
sand good, nay, excellent reasons, but in 
vain. No attention was paid to his opinion. 
He remained overpowered by the number 
of the votes of the initiative committee, and 
with sorely wounded feelings, saw himself 
obliged to abandon the project for this year. 

But protests were heard from abroad. 
He was sustained, encouraged, exhorted,and 
blamed by the very women whom he had 
thought indifferent and apathetic. Seeing 
that these ladies were ready to endure an- 
noyances, to undertake an energetic struggle, 
he hesitated no longer, hastened to reassem- 
ble his committee, again proposed the Con- 
gress, and the victory was ours. 

Ladies! the fate of the Congress is secured. 
If the municipality of Paris, which has 
halls, theaters, apartments, to put at the 
disposal of all masculine Congresses, does 
not feel disposed to cffer an apartment sui- 
table for conferences of the ladies who are 
hastening hither from both Continents, with- 
held neither by the difficulties of the jour- 
ney, the expense, nora public opinion more 
or less favorable to their proceeding, to as- 
sist at the first and only International Wo 
man’s Congress ever held since our earth has 
revolved around the sun, an apartment will 
be found with the money already offered 
by foreign ladies, joined with that of the 
Italians above referred to, who wiil go to 
Paris, accompanied by their husbands and 
brothers, among whom are many wel! 
known patriots and Garibaldians. 

These husbands and brothers have lent 
their arms to free us from the yoke of the 
stranger, and they will help us to shake off 
the yoke which weighs so unjustly on the 
neck of Woman, kept as she is in a state of 
tutelage. 

The initiative taken by the Italian ladies 
does honor to the Itslian name, to the 
hearts and to the minds of these noble wo- 
men. 

It was the Italian ladies who saved the 
Congress from an ignominious shipwreck, 
and thus viedloated themselves from the 
sneers and ridicule thrown at them with 
lavish hand for the unsuccessful attempt to 
hold a Woman’s Congressin Rome, project 
ed last year by some Italian ladies. 

Honor to the Italian women, who have 
been able to take such arevenge! 

What more? The Italian ladies will send 
to the Congress one of their noblest repre- 
sentatives. There isevery reason to believe 
that a woman of high station, one of the 
most venerated mothers of Italy during the 
martyrdoms for independence and for the 
unification of the dear country, the pa- 
rent of an illustrious personage who now 
holds in his hand the fate of our beautiful 
country, will accept the leadership which is 
being prepared. The letter of invitation 
will be fortified with the names of the most 
celebrated men of France, and of many ex 
ceedingly well-known and popular English- 
men. 

And now that we know what the Italians 
have done, let us conjecture as to what our 
English and American sisters will do, fol 
lowing our example. 

I repeat that the greg basis of the 
Congress is provided for. If the Munici 
pality of Paris grants us an apartment, we 
shall accept it with gratitude, but we shall 
not seek or desire it otherwise. There is, nev- 
ertheless, a point which needs to be closely 
considered. If our demonstration is to be 
a successful and effective one, if our voice 
and our reasoning are to succeed in influ- 
encing public opinion, if the infinite dis 
tractions and splendors of the Universal Ex- 
position are not to withdraw the attention of 
the public from our Conferences, these 
must be arranged with dignity. The Con- 
gress must be such as our honorary president 
wishes it to be—grand, solemn and impos 


sing. 

Haglishwomen! Americans! It fis inyour 
power to render itsuch. Obtain from your- 
Woman's Rights Societies a vote for sub- 
sidies, and send these to Léon Richer 4 
Rue des Deux-Geres, Paris, and we, Italian 

* The Greeks had no calends. The expression is & 
Latin satire, equivalent to Latter Limmas, or “nine 
times never.” 
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women, will press your hands on the twen- 
ty-fifth of July, 1878, on the occasion of 
the solemn opening of the International 

Woman's Rights Congress, which will be 

inaugurated with a superb discourse from 

our Benteney president, Victor Hugo. 

In the following lines I address myself to 
Madame Marie Goegg, of Geneva, president 
of the International Association for the 
Defence of Woman's Rights. 

In her quality of member of the ‘‘Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty,” 
which has its seat in the capital of the 
Swiss republic, and has theoretically recog- 
nized the rights of the two sexes to civil 
equality, I pray her to transmit the fore- 
going announcement to the said society, in- 
voking its strenuous assistance to our cause. 
I exhort her to be sokind as to make known 
by means of this journal. the Solidarite, to 
the Swiss ladies, that it is our very ardent 
desire to see them assist in this important 
convention. The five Swiss codes, which 
put the Swiss women on a footing with im- 
beciles and culprits, and married women, be- 
low the grade of minors—will be a spur to 
them to overcome every obstacle which may 
be opposed to their free will. Let it not 
matter what this one and that one may say. 
They will prepare to judge for themselves. 
Union gives strength. 

And finally, I pray Madame Marie Goegg, 
in the interest of the Congress, to appeal to 
the courtesy of Monsieur Charles Lemenoir, 
exhorting him to communicate on the sub- 
ject with his co-laborers in his esteemed 
journal, the United States of Europe. 

Sisters—Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Hollanders, Russians, daughters of Scandi- 
navia and Denmark!—honor us with your 
presence, assist us with your councils, aid 
us in our aspirations! 

1 will mention specially four ladies, whose 
attendance will serve as a sufficiently signifi- 
cant demonstration. The names of Jose- 

hine Butler, of Anne Marie Tozzoni, of 

falvina Frank, and of Louisa Task, will tell 
you all that 1 would say. 

And you, noble supporters of the scien- 
tific emancipation of Woman, you students 
of generous Zurich, which gathered togeth- 
er the flower of female intelligence while 
the narrow jealousy with regard to profes- 
sions shut the doors of the English and 
Scotch universities in your faces, do not fail 
to come and rejoice with us at the triumph 
of a great principle, of a philosophic idea, 
sustained by Mazzini, Stuart Mill, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Jacob Bright, Fawcett, Tre- 
velyan, Courtney, Legouvé, Emile Girardin, 
Jules Simon, Louis Jacolliot, Eugene Pelle- 
tan, Louis Blanc, by those eminent French 
women, Madame d’Hericourt, George Sand, 
Maria Déraisme, and by our loyal and in- 
trepid Salvatore Mielli, deputy to the Italian 
Parliament, and author of the book entitled 
‘‘Woman and Science,” the fruit of his long 
meditations in the prisons and galleys of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons. 

This manifesto is signed by Maria Malli- 
ani, Countess Traversari, Corresponding 
member of the Initiative Committee at Paris. 

J. R.A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A woman was licensed to practice law at 
Raleigh, N. C., last week—the first in that 
State. 


Two ladies and five gentlemen have en- 
tered this week the summer class in chemis- 
try at Harvard. 











Bishop Simpson gave the residents of 
Denver, Colorado, one of his strong, pithy 
sermons last week Sunday. 


In ancient Peru, when an Inca died, his 
wives were buried alive along with him to 
serve him in the next world. 


Women have carried off eight of the ten 
prizes in political economy offered recently 
by the Cobden Club, of London. 

An excellent novelty is a shoe-buttoner 
with along handle above the hook, so that 
it isnot necessary to stoop down to button 
a boot. 


A biography of Lord Beaconsfield, 
brought down to the present, will be pub- 
lished in London from the pen of Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor. 


Of the forty-one young girls who were ap- 
plicants for admission to the Boston Latin 
School for Girls, but one failed to pass ex- 
amination. 


A Russian lady, Madam Litinow, has re- 
ceived the diploma of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the Faculty at Berne. Her examina- 
tion was a most brilliant success. 


The railway of Austria employs 25 wom- 
en. The Austrian State railway employs 50. 
They must be under 25 years of age and 
have passed an examination of ability. 


Between fifty and sixty discharges in the 
Patent Office have just been made. Most 
of them were female employes, and the re- 
duction in appropriations caused the dis- 
charges. 


The Hon. C. Lathem Sholes, of Milwau- 
kee, a well-known and popular journalist, is 
lying at the point of death at Colorado 
Springs, whither he had gone with the vain 
hope of being restored to health. 


£100 was left in the last will of the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, (Lady Stirling Maxwell ) 
towards ‘‘the good cause of Woman Suf 
frage,” and alegacy of £500 has been be- 
queathed by the late Mrs. George Oakes, of 
Sydney, for the same purpose. 


Mr John Bright’s Birmingham constitu- 
ents will erect a statue of him, this Fall, to 
commemorate the twenty-one years he rep- 
resented that town in Parliament. A pres 
ent will also be given to him that may be 
preserved in the family as an heirloom for 


The Practical Farmer says gambling is 
the same degrading vice, uuder whatever 
form it appears, whether in the gilded 
saloon, the pool-room, the cock-pit, the 
prize-ring or the stock exchange. To which 
we will add, or in raffling at fairs. 


The Bishop of Exeter lately distributed 
the prizes at the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women. The school was opened 
in 1874, and has had forty-five students. A 
number of those now there are intending to 
go as medical missionaries to India and 
Africa. 

Commodore Maury’s daughter has issued 
an address to the women of Virginia, 
urging them “to make a determined effort 
to redeem the financial honor of the state.” 
by organizing into local societies, and by 
making and soliciting contributions for the 
payment of the public debt. 


Roberts Brothers will publish in Septem - 
ber‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson.” 
Mrs. Jameson is best known as the author 
of‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art,” etc. The 
publication of the volume has been called 
for, it is said, in consequence of some mis- 
statements by Miss Martineau in her auto- 
biography. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has re- 
solved that a certain number of women shall 
be admitted to form part of the local Com- 
missioners for the inspection of children in 
factories. The decision was based upon 
the report of M. de Heredia, on the ground 
that half the number of children so employ- 
ed are girls. 


A novelty is announced from Warsaw. 
A number of ladies there have formed a 
joint stock enterprise under the name of 
“The Artistic Photographic Company,” 
the whole of the operations of which are 
to be conducted exclusively by women. 
The studio they have built is one of the fin- 
est in Russia. 


The Royal Historical Society of London 
has conferred an honorary fellowship upon 
Dom Pedro, Dr. Richardson, in handing 
the diploma to the Emperor, expressed the 
wish of the Council that the Empress would 
honor the society by allowing her name also 
to be enrolled, to which request that lady 
was pleased to accede. 


The advent of women in political affairs 
dates far back of our time. In the reign of 
Henry 111. four women had seats in the 
British parliament. In the seventh century, 
when the national assembly convoked by 
the King of Kent enacted a new code of 
laws, the decrees were signed by the Queen, 
abbesses and ladies of quality. 


Since 1862, the number of female students 
entered for the courses at the Faculty of 
Medicine in Paris has been 32. Out of this 
number 9 have graduated, viz.: Mmes. 
Garrett (1870), Putman (1871), Brés (1875), 
Ribars (1876), Barket, Bovell, Ocomkoff 
and Dahms (1877). The number at present 
studying in Paris is 23, of whom 6 are Eng- 
lish, 12 Russian, and 5 French. 

An association of women is being organ- 
ized at Berlin, Prussia, to furnish free med- 
ical advice to poor sick women. Medicines 
will be furnished gratis. The physicians 
who have offered their services to this In- 
stitution are the Misses Tiburtius and 
Lehmus, doctors of medicine. These ladies 
have studied at Zurich. The consultations 
will be given twice a week. 


Side saddles were invented about the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, by Cath- 
erine de Medici. She had, while hunting, 
a pastime of which she was particularly 
fond, been thrown from her horse repeated- 
ly, at one time fracturing her leg, at another 
her skull. It had been the fashion to ride 
on a cushion, andto support the feet ona 
piece of board. 


The Yale Art School is said to offer an 
exceptionally good opportunity for acquir- 
ing an art education .u tois aoe not seem 
to be weli understood. There are only twen- 
ty or thirty students to enjoy its excellent 
advantages, which are given for eight 
months in the year, at the small price of 
$12a month. The best pupils at present in 
the school are reported to be the young wo- 
men. 


The free dispensary for women and child- 
ren established a year ago in Berlin is pros- 
perously continuing its useful work. The 
expenses have hitherfore been about £ 68, 
but donations were received to the amount 
of £157 toward the rent, purchase of med - 
ical stores, &c. Miss Tiburtius, M. D.. and 
Miss Lehmuz, M. D., are the physicians. 
2,900 patients have in one year profited by 
the institution. 


Under the old law of England, a man 
who kiiled his wife could only be hanged 
for it; but the wife who slew her husband 
had the greater privilege of being disem- 
boweled and burnt alive. If she behaved 
herself, her legal existence was suspended 
during marriage, but it was the husband’s 
duty to chastise her sharply with whips and 
sticks, ‘‘So great a favorite is the female 
sex of the laws of England,” solemnly adds 
Blackstone. 


In South Africa, where England is sorely 
pressed by the Caffres, who are so blindly 





generations to come. 


country and themselves absorbed by Brit- 
ish colonization, in one engagement the Brit- 
ish troops had to retire, while the enemy 
marched off in good order, through the cun- 
ning ofa body of four hundred women, 
who drew themselves between the Caffres 
and the British soldiers, in the conviction 
that the latter would not fire upon them. 


Count Schouvaloff took his little son with 
him when he went to sign the Berlin Trea- 
ty, in order that the boy might have an op- 
portunity of remembering the interesting 
event in future years. Among other per- 
sons were the Princess Bismark and Coun- 
tess Bismark, who looked down upon the 
ceremony from a box in the hall, while 
Herr von Werner, the painter, whose brush 
isto perpetuate the Congress, sat at the ta- 
ble with the Plenipotentiaries. 

Americans are surprised to see women do- 
ing the largest part of the agricultural work 
in European countries, plowing, mowing, 
and grubbing as well as planting, making 
hay and hoeing, not only to the relief of the 
men, but in place of the horse rake and oth- 
er labor saving implements. Men, howev- 
ever, often superintend a line of women thus 
at work. The absent men are to be found 
largely in the beer gardens as well as in the 
armies. 

Among the interesting relics in Paris are 
the celebrated lilacs in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, which at last accounts were 
in full flower at the age of two hundred 
and fifty years. They were planted by 
Marie de Medicis. Cardinal Richelieu was 
a passionate lover of flowers, and among 
these lilacs he frequently walked, plucking 
the branches, with which to decorate his 
reception room. There are eighty trees in 
all, and frequenters of the garden have 
never found them in such exuberant bloom 
as in the present year. 

The University ofLondon having obtain- 
ed its charter for admitting women to de- 
grees, the University College has opened its 
classes in all departments of Arts and Laws 
and Science to female as well as male stu- 
ents, who will be taught in some classes to- 
gether and in some separately. For several 
years’ experiments have been made in this 
direction, the results of which have been so 
satisfactory as to lead to this decisive step. 
The ladies’ classes held in connection with 
the Ladies’ Educational Association have 
an attendance of about four hundred stu- 
ents, and these will become next October a 
part of the college system. 


Said J. L. to us, the other day, ‘I always 
like to have gentlemen come to my green- 
house. But I do get angry sometimes, 
when an old farmer, with money at interest, 
drives up and lifts his wife out to get a few 
plants. Before she has had time to look 
round, he will be crying out—‘Come Marier, 
hurry up! There’s lots o’ tradin’ to do in 
town!’ She stops looking with a sigh, and 
gets the few plants she came for, and then 
something strikes her fancy and she says, 
‘O, John, this is so pretty, and only fifteen 
cents. Can’t I have it?’ He growls out 
something about ‘extravagance’ and ‘hard 
times,’ and she says no more, and gets in, 
and they drive down town. And that man 
gets his ten cent drink and five cent cigar, 
and nobody says anything to him about hard 
times. Oh, I want sometimes just to put 
the plant right into her hands and say, Ma- 
dame, if your husband is too poor to buy 
this, let me make you a present of it.’ "— 
Christian Union. 

The Boston Beer Company lately appeal 
ed acase fromthe Superior Court of the 
Commonwealth to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which has been decided. The 
question raised was whether the charter of 
the plaintiff, which was granted in 1828, 
contains any contract, the obligation of 
which was impaired by the Prohibitory 
Liquor Law of Massachusetts passed in 1869 
as applied to the .iquor in question in this 
suit The Court held that the cnarter aid 
not grant any privileges exempting the com- 
pany from the operation of laws subsequent- 
ly passed. The Court declares that “‘if the 
public safety or the public morals require 
the discontinuance of any manufacture or 
traffic, the hand of the Legislature cannot 
be stayed from providing for its discontin- 
uance, by any incidental inconvenience 
which individuals or corporations may suf- 
fer. All rights are held subject to the po- 
lice power of the State.” 

The Thirty-First Annual Session of the 
“American Institute of Homeopathy,” has 
been in session at Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie. 
As one of the events of the medical history 
of the year, it is mentioned that women 
have been accorded professional recognition 
hitherto denied them, both in this country 
and in Europe. The wards of the Royal 
Free Hcspital of London have been formal- 
ly opened to women students, with the view 
of providing them with the necessary clini- 
cal instruction, and the same istrue of the 
homeopathic hospitals of Boston and Pitts- 
burg. The Boylston prize essay, in this 
country, was won by a woman, the judges 
being unadvised of the sex of the author 
until after the award of the prize. Among 
the matters the profession has to regret is 
the removal by death of several of its lead- 
ers, among whom are numbered Mercy B. 
Jackson, M. D., of Boston, the first woman 





infatuated as to desire not to have their 


admitted to membership in the Institute. 


Third Woman’s Rights 
Decade. 
CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The following letter was read from Wil- 

liam Lloyd Garrison :— 
Boston, July 16, 1878. 

My Dear Friend:—The thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the first Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion ever held with special reference to de- 
manding the elective franchise irrespective 
of sex, well deserves to be commemorated 
in the manner set forth in the call for the 
same, at Rochester, on the 19th instant. As 
a substitute for my personal attendance, I 
can only send a brief but warmly congratu- 
latory epistle on the cheering progress which 
the movement has made within the period 
named. For how widely different are the 
circumstances under which that convention 
was held, and those which attend the cele- 
bration of its third decade! Then, the as- 
sertion of civil and political equality, alike 
for men and women, excited wide-spread 
disgust and astonishment, as though it were 
a proposition to repeal the laws of nature, 
and literally to ‘‘turn the world upside 
down;” and it was ridiculed and caricatured 
as little short of lunacy. Now, it is a sub- 
ject of increasing interest and grave con- 
sideration, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and what at first appeared to be so foolish 
in pretension, is admitted by all reflecting 
and candid minds to be deserving of the 
most respectful treatment. Then, its avowed 
friends, advocates and supporters were in- 
deed ‘‘few and far between,” even among 
the class who were disfranchised as the pen- 
alty of their womanhood. Now, they can 
be counted by tens of thousands, whose 
members are constantly augmenting—fore- 
most in intelligence, in weight of character, 
in noble aspirations, in strength of under- 
standing, in manly and womanly develop- 
ment, and in all that goes to make up en- 
lightened citizenship. Then, with rare ex- 
ceptions, women were everywhere remand- 
ed to poverty and servile dependence, being 
precluded from following those avocations 
and engaging in those pursuits which make 
competency and independence nota difficult 
achievement. Now, there is scarcely any 
situation or profession, in the arrangements 
of society, to which they may not and do 
not aspire, andin which many of them are 
not usefully engaged; whether in new and 
varied industrial employment, in the arts 
and sciences; in the highest range of litera- 
ture, in philosophic and mathematical in- 
vestigations, in the profession of law, medi- 
cine and divinity, in high scholarship, in 
educational training and supervision, in 
rhetoric and oratory, in the lecturing field 
among the most acceptable speakers, and in 
discharging the official duties connected 
with the yarious departments of the state 
and national governments. Almost all bar- 
riers are Gown, except that which prevents 
women from going to the polls to help de- 
cide who shall be the law-makers and what 
shall be the laws, so that the general welfare 
may be impartially consulted, and the bless- 
ings of freedom and equal rights be en- 
joyed by all. That barrier, too, must give 
way wherever erected, as sure as time out- 
lasts and baftles every device of wrong- 
doing, and truth is stronger than falsehood, 
and the law of eternal justice is as reliable 
as the law of gravitation. Yes! the grand 
fundamental truths of the Declaration of 
Independence shall yet be reduced to prac- 
tice in our land—that the human race are 
created free and equal; that government de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny. And I confidently 
predict that this will be witnessed before the 
expiration of another decade. Yours, to 
abate nothing of heart or hope, 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 

To Miss Susan B Anthony. 


Letters were read from Clara Barton, 
Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Virginia Minor, 
and Laura Ross Wolcott, M. D. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, of Massachu- 
setts, read a very interesting paper on 
Woman’s Rights in this State. She is a 
positive, outspoken woman, as firm as she 
is radical in her opinions. Her paper was 
read very rapidly, and she commanded the 
closest attention. 

SPEECH OF HARRIET H. ROBINSON. 

Mrs. President and Ladies o the Conven 
tion.—I have been invited by our beloved 
champion, Miss Anthony. to give you some 
account of the growth and condition of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Massachusetts, together 
with the facts of Warrington’s and my own 
early espousal and subsequent connection 
with the movement. ‘lhe statements which 
I shall make will be historically correct, so 
far as possible, and I only regret that no 
more time has been given me to search for 
information over a wider field. I have 
studied thoroughly the newspapers and leg- 
islative proceedings of thirty years ago, to 
find if Massachusetts had anything in the 
way of a Woman’s Rights history, which 
could entitle her to demand some share in 
this third decade celebration; for I should 
like to claim for my native State, which is 
said to arrogate so much to herself, the 
credit, if not of starting the movement, at 
least of taking some part in what seems to 
have been Woman's new birth into a desire 
for equality with man. But I have looked 
in vain, and the honor must rest where it 
belongs; so that when the history of this 
sacred cause, now begging its bread from 
door to door, is written, the right State or 
town may not be obliged to clamor for the 
honor of having given it birth. 

Until the year 1850, there had been in 
Massachusetts, no public Woman Suffrage 
meeting of importance; but in October of 
that year, a omans Rights convention 
was held in Worcester, at which appeared 
many friends, who became at once, and 
have since remained identified with the 
movement. Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, 
our own Lucy Stone, Stephen and Mrs, 
Foster, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, and 
Antoinette Brown, now Mrs. Blackwell, 
whom the papers of the time described as 





the ‘‘beautiful orthodox, Oberlin priestess.” 





Some are no longer working with us here. 
C. C. Burleigh, whose sudden death we 
have recently mourned, Dr. Harriot K. 
Hunt, the first woman in Boston, if not in 
Massachusetts, to send in a protest against 
taxation without representation, and Pau- 
lina Wright Davis, a woman of too pure and 
advanced !ine of thought to be understood 
by the people of her day. Of this and oth- 
er Woman's Rights meetings Warrington,in 
his newspaper, the, Lowell American said: 

These conventions are attracting a great deal of at- 
tention; and will nodoubt have a powerful effect in 
arousing public attention to the political and social 
condition of women. A few stupid editorial asses 
endeavor to be witty at the expense of the heroic wo- 
men who are engaged in this movement, but most of 
the newspapers, we are glad to say, treat them fairly. 
The subject of giving Woman a more thorough edu- 
cation, of improving her chances of getting a hving, 
of securing to her, her rights in relation to property, 
is worth thinking about, and deserves something bet- 
ter than a sneer. 

Conventions were held until the breaking 
out of the war. Then it was decided, by 
the majority of the Suffrage leaders in Mas- 
sachusetts, to be the wisest policy for the 
women to waive their claim for a time, and 
give way to the rights of the slave. The 
leaders in the anti-slavery cause, almost 
without exception, were leaders in the Suf- 
frage cause, but with them it was abolition 
first, and Woman's Rightsafterward. ‘‘Af.- 
ter the slave—then the woman,” said Wen- 
dell Phillips in one of his stirring speeches. 
‘‘Keep quiet, wait, help us to abolish slavery, 
and then we will work for you,” said some 
of the other leaders. The women, who had 
the welfare of the country as much at heart 
as the men, had faith and waited. It may 
have been the right thing to do at that time 
(and the women have never regretted it), but 
to give way to anything that should hinder 
their own pore ag was a dangerous 
precedent to establish, the consequence be- 
ing, that they have been advised, on various 
pretexts, to give ea to something or other 
ever since. esterday, to save the Repub- 
lican party, or to defeat Tilden. To-day 
for the sake of civil service, or some other 
reform, (with themselves left out). To. 
morrow to elect Grant, perhaps, and let 
loose upon the country again, the whiske 
rings, and other abominations brought forth 
during his administration. But it was 
enough for the women to wait for the slave. 
They should now and henceforth take the 
position held by the old abolitionists, men 
and women, never to forget their own 
emancipation, or ever to put anything else 
before it; never allow anything else to ob- 
scure the demand of it. Petitions for Wo- 
man Suffrage were offered to the Legisla- 
ture as early as 1851, and there were at least 
2000 petitioners on the subject in the Con- 
stitutional convention of 1853. Durin 
“Know Nothing” years and the reign o 
the native American party. until 1856, there 
were no petitions to the Legislature on the 
subject. The women did not come within 
the pale of ‘‘native Americanism” any more 
than the foreigner or the negro. In all par- 
ties now the foreigner is rehabilitated and 
the negro enfranchised,—but the woman is 
—well! all parties are still ‘‘Know Noth- 
ings,” so far as Woman's political rights 
are concerned. 

As a part of our Woman Suffrage legisla- 
tive history, let me here recall that our la- 
mented Gov. Andrew, during his term, 
tried his skill in solving the Woman ques- 
tion, by suggesting a plan by which the 
superfluous or unmated portion of the fe- 
male citizens of his State could be disposed 
of. Said he in his inaugural of 1865: 

I know of no more useful object to which the Com- 
monwealth can lend its aid, than that of a movement 
adopted in a practical way, to open the door of emi- 
gration to young women who are wanted for teachers 
and for every other appropriate employment in the 
remote West, but who are leading anxious and alm- 
less lives in New England. 

Will it be believed, that a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate actually responded te 
this suggestion, by proposing that the ‘‘anx- 
ious and aimless” should assemble on the 
Common on a certain day in the year, and 
that western men who wanted wives, should 
be invited to come here and select them? 

The first Woman Suffrage convention of 
importance in Boston was held in 1868, in 
Horticultural Hall. Many old advocates, 
and new ones hitherto unpronounced, ap- 
peared. Wendell Phillips among others 
addressed the meeting, and there was a 
notable difference in the manner in which 
his hearers received his opinion of Woman’s 
Rights, from the time when he had first 
said, ‘‘after the negro, the woman.” Then 
his ideas had been met by aripple of smiles. 
Now his audience were prepared to treat 
the matter seriously. Bishop Haven was 
ready to become an advocate. thus ear.y. 
He was met by a friend coming out of the 
hall, and on being accosted with **What! 
you here?” answered, ‘Yes. I’m not go- 
ing to wait to be dragged at the coat-tail of 
this movement, I am going to start in the 
beginning, and ride with the procession.” 
He is worthy to ride as one of the old fa- 
thers, or as a veteran of seventy-six. 

At this convention, a Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Society was formed, of which Mrs. 
Howe was chosen president, and upon 
whose executive board were found the names 
of the most eminent friends of the move- 
ment. The next year, 1869, through vari- 
ous reasons, a great impetus was given to 
the cause in Massachusetts. One of the 
most notable events in its history was the 
removal of Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell 
to that State. Though a native of Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Stone had since her marriage 
been living in New Jersey. .. . 

The OMAN’S JOURNAL was. started. 
Mrs. Howe (and the women of Massachu- 
setts never cease to honor her for it) came 
out from old associations, and conventional 
usages, to work on the platform and with 
the pen for a weak and doubtful cause. 
Mrs. Livermore came from the West. Mary 
Eastman began to speak. Margaret Camp- 
bell—patient, far-seeing, sagacious—began 
her missionary work, and many other speak- 
ers and workers among the women, came 
to the front. 

If time permitted me, I should like to 
mention some of the names of the quiet 
workers, always at their post—‘‘unhasting, 
unresting.” We hear of the talkers, and of 
the writers, but of the large corps of silent 
doers we hear little. 

‘*They also eerve, who only stand and wait.” 
I cannot refrain here from doing justice 
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to Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell, and I do 
it the more, because I often differ from them 
acto methods of work, and am rather known 
as ‘‘the opposition.” Nothing can exceed 
their devotion or their untiring and sicep- 
less efforts to further the Woman Suffrage 
cause. There must of course be difference 
of opinion as to their methods, but they are 
none the less devised with earnestness and 
singleness of purpose. Whether they are 
called upon to journey to Colorado, to help | 
that young State towards freedom, or to 
make an attempt to induce political parties 

to endorse Woman Suffrage, or to travel 

and speak, without compensation, in ob- 

scure paris of the State, it is all the same to 

Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell. 1 look 

upon them in some sort as martyrs, and I 

know of notwo in Massachusetts who could 

do or sacrifice more for the cause. 

The Woman's JouRNAL is so well known, 
that it is not‘necessary for me to state what 
a good work it has done, and is doing. The 
stock in this paper isowned by Mrs, Stone, 
Mr. Blackwell, and leading Suffragists, and 
Suffrage Societies of Massachusetts and New 
England. Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell 
are the controlling editors, with Mrs. Howe 
as corresponding editor, and Mrs. Liver- 
more and T. W. Higginson as editorial con- 
tributors,..... 

In 1870, the great Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zaar was held in Music Hall, in Boston. 
Friends gathered from all over the State; 
many towns were represented by tables; 
donations were sent from other States, and 
$7,000 was realized. . . ..... 

A second Bazaar was held in 1871. These 
Bazaars were the means of agitating the 
subject, and of diffusing ideas all over the 
country, as to the real meaning of the 
Woman movement. Money to carry on 
the work is now raised by donations from 
in‘tividuals and auxiliary societies, and by 
an Annual Subscription Festival, similar 
to those held in old anti-slavery times. 

Through petitions to the Legislature, 
sent out by the Massachusetts Society, the 
mutter is yearly brought before that body, 
hearings are secured, and able speakers do 
tLeir best to convert refractory committees. 
Tiis year (1878) the bill was particularly 
fortunate in its champions; some of the 
best talent in both branches being found in 
its favor. The bill was lost in the Senate, 
and defeated in the House, by a two-fifths 
vote, about the same as last year. 

This isa gain in ten years of about one- 
fifteenth, In 1868 one one-third of the 
House voted in its favor, and ‘‘not so many 
would have so voted, said Warrington, ‘‘if 
they had supposed there was any danger of 
its being carried.” 

Then, they were caught napping, and 
voted before they were fully awake to the 
iniportance of the subject. Now the mat- 
ter bas reached a point in Legislative pro- 
ceedings, when there is supposed to be some 
danger of its being carried, and the mem- 
bers ‘sleep no more,” when the question 
comes up. There isnow no voting for fun, 
or to ‘‘pacify the women,” and a member 
of the House would hardly dare, as in 1869, 
to refer the whole subject to the ‘‘Commit- 
tee on Graveyards,” Public opinion now 
demands a clean vote for, or against the 
question. 

The next best thing to converting a man, 
is to make him respect you and your argu- 
ments, and in this the cause is making great 
progress, it has got out of the region of 
contempt, and bye and bye we shall con- 
vince all sceptics, that it is a question which 
is not ephemeral, but for all time,—until 
the full result is reached. 

It is hardly possible to write the history 
of the Woman Suffrage Movement in Mas- 
sachusetts, without frequent mention of the 
part taken by Warrington. He was, as 
early as 1839, through his newspaper, an 
advocate of the freedom of the slave, and 
with his brcad views of political ethies, of 
humanity and its destinies, he could not fail 
to see, that sex in itself bad little to do 
with the abstract rights of over one half 
the citizens of a republic. He scouted the 
idea of ‘‘sex in education,” he did not be- 
lieve in sex in soul, nor that old prejudices 
should still continue, to be a hindrance to 
the progress of the race. He never failed 
to say a good word for a cause, then hardly 
fit to be mentioned to ears polite; and 
through the long anti-slavery war he never 

forgot that Woman was waiting her turn. 
As soon as emancipation was secure, he 
wrote constantly on the subject, and used 
all the arrows of his wit, against college 
action, legal opinion, and the decisions of 
profound wisdom, so sapiently urged to hin- 
der Woman's advancement. As early as 
1850 he wrote what was then, and is now, 
the gist of the whole matter. 

Everybody knows that women are shut out from 
the colleges, where the highest education is sought: 
and it makes no difference whether they are debarred 
by law, or by custom, as long as they are under the 
ban of exclu-ion. It is certainly a queer idea, that 
Woman ought to be satisfied with acquiring knowl- 
edge, without having an opportunity to put it in prac- 
tice, except on her own atlairs. This very fact, that 
Woman cannot put her learning into practice, is one 
of the grievances she has to complain of. For our 
part, we suj pose that the Almighty designed both 
man and woman should have the highest intellectual 
and moral culture of which they are capable. Who 
set up avy man as a judge of what is Woman's sphere, 
or of what the Almighty Maker designed her to be? 

After the war was over he felt that Wo- 
man had a renewed claim to consideration. 

A party was now in power, which the ma- 
i rity of the women had helped largely to 

yuild up, and he hoped their claims would 
not be ignored. Then he wrote, 

The negro has had his chance; his chains have 
been struck off; the baliot has been given to him; 


and he is in so fair a way, that Woman may claim 
that her hour has at last come. 

And again, 

The Woman's hour is struck, or is striking. The 
Woman Suffrage question entirely supersedes in pop- 
ular interest the old anti-slavery question. The negro 
is no better than anybody else at present. He has 
had his day. Enter Woman. 

When the Fourteenth Constitutional 
Amendment was passed in Congress, and 
the word ‘‘male,” with unnecessary itera- 
tion was three times inserted, as a contin- 
ued barrier to Woman's entrance into 
political life, he, as well as other friends of 
equal rights, was indignant at this new in- 
sult offered to her claims. Said he: 

As an original question, no friend of Woman Snf- 
frage can deny, that it was a mean thing to put the 
word “male into the Fourteenth Amendment. It 
was, doubtless, wise to adopt that Amendment. It 





in the line of Amestonn poeanem, yet it was also an 
implied denial of the Suffrage to women. 


During the years of his political leader- 
ship, he was constant in his efforts to influ 
ence his great party to see the justice of 
Woman’s claims to political equality. If 
he had succeeded, the Republican party 
might not have lost its prestige as a ‘‘party 
of reform.” Its councils would have been 
ruled, as at that time, by principles, and 
not by men, and its creed would be, not 
personal government, but a government of 
political ethics, by and for the whole peo- 
ple. 

Warrington’s official connection with the 
enfranchisement of woman, began in 1868, 
when with the assistance of Mr. Bird, a 
member of the Legislature, he caused a 
Woman Suffrage measure to be introduced 
into the House of Representatives, of which 
he was clerk, and through his instrumental- 
ity, it appeared for the first time, in the or- 
ders of the day, or in the regular business 
of the Legislature. ‘This, I believe, was the 
first time in the history of the movement, that 

it has been so honored; lifted, so to speak, 

out of the limbo of contempt, to which it 

had hitherto been doomed by the represen- 

tatives of the people, and placed in an hon- 

orablie position in legislative proceedings. 

“This question will never leave the Orders 

of the Day,” said Warrington, ‘‘until it is 

settled one way or the other.” His position 

as Clerk of the House gave him great op- 

portunities to help at the right time, and he 

continued, all through his official life, to 

draw the attention of legislators to this im- 

portant subject, and to do all in his power 

to further its interests. 

He wrote memorials to the Legislature, 

minority and committee reports, and other 

documents, though, on account of his offi- 

cial capacity, his name does not appear 

signed to them, and he helped to secure 

committee rooms for hearings, once a diffi- 

cult thing to do. While Warrington was 

Clerk the women always had a friend at 

Court. As he lost faith in the power of po- 

litical parties for good, and as his belief in 

their leaders became shaken, he was more 

and more convinced of Woman’s capacity 

for government, and self-government, and 

of the need that existed for her co-operation 

in public affairs. 

‘‘No other cause,” he said, ‘‘could super- 

sede the Woman cause in importance, any 

more than any educational movement could 

supersede the governmental question.” He 

firmly believed in the equality of the sexes, 

and surprised his friends by the soundness 

of his arguments, and the depth of his rea- 

soning on the subject. Many of them, who 

did not view the question from his stand- 

point, found it hard to appreciate his con- 

victions as to its importance. ‘‘The true 

ground of principle,” he said, ‘‘is equality of 

rights with man. Humanity is a unit, our 

glory and our shame ” 

The last public action he took was ina 

committee meeting, convened to devise new 

methods for advancing the cause of Woman 

Suffrage. 

You have kindly asked me concerning 

my own early espousal, and other action in 

the cause. Though I remember very well 

what first made me an Abolitionist (reading 

the life of Toussaint L.’Ouverture) I do not 

remember, unless it ‘‘growed” in me, or was 

the blood of my grandfather who fought at 

Bunker Hill, what first made me a Woman 

Suffragist. Perhaps a little scene with my 

brothers had something to do with it. I 

grew up with three brothers, could outrun, 

if not outclimb them all, was their equal in 

school, and our interests and amusements 

were in common. One day I overheard two 
of them discussing the coming election of 
Governor of my native State. On making 

inquiries | was informed that it was no 

matter about telling me who was up for 
Governor because | wasagirl. ‘But why,” 
persisted I, ‘tis it no matter to me because | 

ama girl?” They did not see fit to explain 
why, and I have never had it explained sat- 
isfactorily since 

If nota late convert, [am a recent worker 
in the cause, and cannot claim even a first 
decade, having made my first appearance as 
a worker in the restaurant of the Woman 
Suffrage Bazar, held in Boston in December, 
1870. Very likely I should net have come 
forward, even then, if I had been able 
longer to resist the continued urging of my 
mentor, Warrington, who frequently told me 
that I ought to bring what help L could to the 
cause, and that [had no right to shirk such 
aduty. Here let me confess that I then be- 
longed to that class, whom even now I cannot 
find it in my heart to condemn, who “‘have 
all the rights they want.”” It has been said 
that Woman Suffragists have no idea of 
home, or domestic duties. It is not so in 
my case. No one ever heard of Warring: 
ton’s wife, while the babies needed her, and 
she was busy trying to make one dollar do 
the work of two in the family of a poor 
editor. The first time she appeared in Bos- 
ton (with two nearly grown-up daughters) 
was at the last Anti-slavery subscription 
festival (in 1869, I think.) On being intro- 
duced by Warrington to one of lis eminent 
antagonists (Wendell Phillips) as ‘‘My wife,”’ 
that gentleman exclaimed, ‘Your wife! I 
did not know you hada wife! I thought 
you were a crusty old bachelor!” 

Since 1870, lL have labored where I have 
been placed, worked in Woman Suffrage 
restaurants, and at festival tea-tables, served 
on committees, held conventions, organized 
clubs and societies, written articles, solicited 
donations, gone from house to house beg- 
ging for my cause, and it often seemed to 
be heavier and more helpless than a baby in 
my arms. 

But I need not tell those to whom this is 
addressed, of the nameless and discouraging 
labors required of the few who believe in 
the sacred rights of women. 

The pohtical history of Woman Suffrage 
in Massachusetts, though unsatisfactory, 
has been varied and eventful. In October, 

1870, a political Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion was, for the first time, held in Boston. 
At this convention strenuous efforts were 
made to induce the women to nominate a 
candidate for Governor. Wendell Phillips, 
who was already the candidate of the Pro- 
hibitory and Labor parties, was strongly 
urged upon the convention, and the women, 
who never cease to honor him for what he 











Was an extension of the right of Suffrage, and so far 


has done for them, were strongly disposed 


to take this step, and probably would have 
done so but for the assurance given to the 
convention by Mrs. Livermore, that he could 
not possibly become their candidate. It 
was then decided to make no separate nom 
ination, but to work, so far as possible, 
with the Republican party. It has been 
said that Warrington advised this course of 
action. On his own authority Iam able to 
state that he never gave such advice, and 
never exercised any such influence. Inva- 
riably he advised and protested, publicly and 
privately, against committing the friends of 
Suffrage to the Republican party, and said 
“this deplorable blunder never ought to 
be repeated. The only correct policy for 
the Suffragists is to start a party of their 
own; in no other way can they defeat or cir 

cumvent the politicians. ’ 

At the Republican Convention, at Wor- 
cester, in October, two women, for the first 
and last time, were admitted as delegates. 
They were Lucy Stone, of West Brookfield, 
and Mary A. Livermore, of Melrose. At 
the same convention the following resolu 

tion was offered by Warrington, one of the 
sub-committee on resolutions, as an amend- 
ment tothe committee report, and carried .— 

Resolved, That the Republican panty of Massachu- 
setts is mindful of its obligations to the loyal women 
of America, for their patriotic devotion to the cause 
of liberty, that we are heartily in favor of the en- 
franchisement of women, and will hail the day when 
the educated intellect and enlightened conscience of 
the women of the State, will find direct expression 
at the ballot-box. 

This resolution was thought to mean a 

great deal, and the women accepted it joy- 
fully, as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the Republican party, and they were willing 
to remain inactive, and trust to its prom- 

es. It was thought then, as it has been 
thought since, that most of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage were in the Republican 
party, and that our interests could best be 
furthered by depending on its action. We 

were, however, mistaken, as we have since 

found out, and we have learned to look up- 

on the famous resolution in its true light. 

It was what Warrington called ‘the coup 

ad’ etat of the Worcester Convention, of 

1870, which really got more votes than it 

was fairly entitled to.” After that,--‘‘fore- 

warned, forearmed,” said the enemies of 
the enterprise, and Woman Suffrage planks 
received less and less votes. 

These Suffrage planks in the Republican 

platform, were treated, almost invariably, 

with contempt by the representatives choseu 

by the party to the Legislature, but this 
same attempt was made year after year, and 

all the satisfaction the Suffragists got, was 

what some one called a ‘‘new note of hand, 

of the same amount as the other, never to 

be paid, but still perfectly good—as a note.” 

During the campaign of 1872, when 

Grant’s election was considered somewhat 

doubtful, it was thought to be advisable 
that the women of Massachusetts, as in 

other parts of the country, should rally to 
his support. 

A great meeting was held in Tremont 

Temple, at which some of the leading Suf- 

frage women spoke in favor of the Repub- 

lican candidates, and an address was issued 
from the ‘*Republican women of Massachu- 

setts to the women of America.” In this 

address they announced their ‘‘faith in, and 

willingness to trust the Republican party 
and its candidates, as saying what they 
mean and meaning what they say, and 
in view of their honorable record we 
have no fear of betrayal on their part.” 
This document was brought to me by War 

rington, with a request from head-quarters 
that I should sign it. Still believing, (with 
other unwise ones,) that the party was 
acting in good faith towards the women, L 
signed the address, though Warrington 
said to me at the time, ‘It will do no good, 
the party means nothing by its resolutions; 
but it will do no harm. either, and you 
must learn these things, and how to act for 
yourself.” Since then, 1 have been learn- 
ing what political parties mean, when they 
make promises to those who cannot vote 
their ticket. During the campaign of 1872 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, and other wo- 
men took the stump in Massachusetts for 
Grant, women writers furnished articles for 
the papers, and every effort was made by 
Woman, as much, as if she had been a 
“man and a voter,” to secure the continued 
rule of the Republican party. All this agi- 
tation, and stump speaking did a good thing 
for the party, but it did a very bad thing 
for Woman Suffrage, because, for a time, 
it arrayed other parties against the move- 
ment, and caused it to be thought a merely 
party issue, while it is too broad a question 
for such limitation. Grant was re-elected. 
The campaign was over, and what the wo 
men had done was forgotten, and they be- 
gan to see the difference between ‘‘saying 
what you mean, and meaning what you 
say.” 

In 1877, in virtual acknowledgement that 
as fur as they were concerned, the farce is 
over, the Suffrage resolution then passed 
was as full of ‘‘glittering generalities,” and 
meant as little as any that was ever passed 
by the old whig party on the subject of 
abolition. During most of these years the 
Republican party had the power to carry 
out its promises; now it is too busy trying 
to keep breath in its own body to think of 
anything else. Like the antiquated barn- 
yard rooster named ‘‘Old Hail the Day,” 
(probably in memory of the resolution of 
1870,) it has outlived its usefulness, and ean 
no longer give ‘*‘a cottage-rousing crow” for 
freedom. 

At the Democratic party's gates we have 
not knocked, neither has it catered to us, 
or passed resolutions of endorsement. As 
a party it has been consistently against 
equal Suffrage, though among its members 
we have found many friends, who deserve 
our warmest gratitude. 

Of the third political party in Massachu- 
setts, known as the Prohibitory, 1 have a 
little story to tell. After the Suffragists 
had became tired of running after the Re- 
publican party, a new departure was deter- 
mined upon. There had been a feeling for 
several years, that if forces could be joined 
with the Prohibitionists, some practical 
result in politics might be reached, and 
though there was a difference of opinions 
on this subject, nearly all the leading Suf- 
fragists were wiiling to see the experiment 





The Prohibitory party bad at their recent 
convention (in 1876) passed a resolution in- 
viting the women to “‘take part in its prima 
ry meetings, with an equal voice and vote 
in the nomination of candidates and trans 
action of business.” After long and anx- 
ious discussions, the Massachusetts State 
Central Committee, in whose hands all po 
litical action has rested since 1875, determ- 
ined to accept this invitation. A Woman 
Suffrage Political Convention was held, at 
which the prohibitory candidates were en 
dorsed, and a joint state ticket was decided 
on, to be headed ‘‘Prohibition and Eyual 
Rights.”” These tickets were sent to Suf- 
fragists all over the State, and the women 
were invited to go tothe polls and distribute 
them on election day. Our leading speak- 
ers agreed to go into the field during the 
campaign, and preparations were competed 
(in good faith on our side) by which it was 
expected, both parties could act harmoni- 
ously. How this expectation was realized 
can best be illustrated by a little experience 
of the women in Malden, the town where I 
reside, although this experience was not 
single. 
Mrs. Livermore, at Melrose, who spoke 
all through the campaign, Mrs. Nickles, of 
Chelsea, and other women were treated with 
even more contempt by the members of a 
party who had so cordially invited them 
into their caucuses. This was the case in- 
variably, excepting in towns where the Suf- 
fragists were the stronger. I will read a 
short extract written at the time on 
“WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN MALDEN.” 
“A few days before election a joint com- 
mittee of Prohibitionists and Woman Suf- 
fragists called a caucus in Malden to nomi- 
nate representatives. The nominations 
were made unanimous, the caucus separated 
harmoniously, and it was supposed that the 
two wings of the Baker party would pro- 
ceed to work together. But the Prohibi- 
tionists, with a few honorable exceptions, 
taking advantage of the fact that the voting 
power of the women was over, once outside 
the caucus, repudiated one of their nomina- 
tions, and declared themselves in favor of 
the Republican candidate. 
“The remaining representative, hac, pre- 
vious to his nomination, said, unasked, that 
he should support Mr. Baker, but, without 
informing the party who nominated him of 
the change in his intentions, went into the 
Republican caucus and received their nomi- 
nation, and was endorsed by a friend, who 
vouched for him as ‘‘for the Republican 
ticket all through.” This defection on the 
part of one candidate, added to the with 
drawal of voting foree from the other, left 
the Woman Suffragists virtually without 
representatives. At the Senatorial District 
Convention called a few days after the cau 
cus, the Suffragists, feeling the slight that 
had been put upon their nominee, support 
ed him for Senator, and he accordingly re- 
ceived the nomination, and accepted it. 
The Suffragists, after stating the facts about 
their other representative's turning his back 
on them, at once declared themselves with- 
out representatives, 
“A ‘Woman Suffrage caucus’ was called, 
and two straight candidates were chosen, 
and it was decided to have a State and Rep 
resentative ticket, both headed ‘Woman 
Suffrage Ticket.’ The State ticket was sub- 
stantially the Baker ticket for State officers 
with the addition of the Woman Suffrage 
Senator. The representative ticket was 
solely a Woman Suffrage ticket. The wo- 
men now felt that they had something to 
work for, and they determined to go to the 
polls and present in person the claims of 
their candidates. Horrible stories of pipes 
and tobacco and probable insults were told, 
to deter them from their purpose, but these 
stories had no terrors to women who knew 
better than to believe that their townsmen 
and neighbors would be turned into beasts 
(like the man in the fairy tale) for this one 
day in the year. 
“Election Day dawned, and it rained 
hard, but, the women braved the storm (one 
of them for want of other conveyance, hat 
come in her grocer’s wagon, with a tub of 
butter for a seat), and started from their 
head quarters across the street, to the town 
hall, one of them quoting Shakspeare on 
the way: 
“This day is called the feast of Crispian; 
He that outlives this day and comes safe home 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
We will not say that some of the women did 
not ‘quake in their boots’ at this unusual 
proceeding, but they had fortified them- 
selves with brave words, and some of them 
with prayers and tears, for they were in 
earnest, and ‘having done all’ were determ- 
ined to ‘stand’ at the polls. With a few 
gentlemen friends, they went with the crowd 
of voters, and entered the building, and 
took their positions, seven of them (mystic 
number), along the entrance of the hall. 
There they stood from nine o'clock A. M., 
till a quarter of five Pp. M., and distributed 
votes, only leaving their positions long 
enough to get a cup of coffee and a lunch, 
which was provided at the headquarters. 
They distriLuted seventeen hundred Woman 
Suffrage ballots, and onethousand circulars 
containing arguments on the rights of wo- 
men. They were treated with unexception- 
able politeness and kindness by the voters, 
and were welcomed like friends from a 
long journey by many gentlemen, who de- 
elared that they were glad to see women at 
the polls, for ‘now there was some hope of 
the country, if women had taken hold.’ 
One gentleman even said, ‘Wel, well! I'm 
glad to see you here; why have not you 
been here before?’ There were some objec- 
tions to the women’s being there, of course. 
One Irishman said *Bedad, I'll not goin, if 
the women are there.’ And one man said 
a ‘swared word’ and threw his batlot in the 
dust, and turned his back upon his rights, 
but he came back and ran the gauntlet of 
‘Woman Suifrage tickets,’ and voted; re- 
turning, he volunteered his advice to one of 
the ladies, ‘that she had better be at home 
taking care of her house; to which she po 
litely replied, that ‘she could afferd to hire 
some one to do it for her.’ Another voter 
took the liberty to intimate that one of the 
ladies had ‘better stay at home and take 
care of her children.’ She was obliged to 
tell him that she hadn't any to take care of. 





the ladies in a severe manner, ‘ Madame, | 
think home is the best place.’ ‘Why don’ 
you stay there then?’ said she, not givin 
him time to finish his sentence. e 

“These pleasaniries were taken in good 
part, but not as arguments against going lo 
the polls. A policeman told the ladies that 
they did more to keep order than a whol: 
pohee force. Many pleasant and comfort- 
ing things were said, such as, ‘We need you 
badly enough,’ ‘Come every year,’ ‘Why 
shouldn't you be here?’ ‘Inever thought o{ 
the ballot for women in this light,’ ‘You 
have as good a right to vote as the men,’ ete 
“On offering our circular to one gentleman 
as an apology for our being at the polls, he 
said, ‘No apology is necessary. You oug)it 
to be here.’ It was a sight to be remen 
bered, to see women ‘crowned with honor, 
pleading with the few colored men who 
came to the polls, to be remembered now 
that the ‘hour had struck’ for them, and 
asking men who were perbaps ten years 
ago slaves, to give their votes to help eman 
cipate the women who had so faithfally 
worked for them when they were in bonis, 
I am afraid they went against us, to a man. 
So we stood at the polls and saw the freed 
slave. go by and vote, and the newly-natu- 
ralized fellow citizen, and the blind min, 
and the paralytic, and the bey of twenty-one, 
with his newly-fledged vote (HE did not be- 
heve in Woman Suffrage), and the drunken 
man who did not know Hayes from Tilden, 
and the man who reid his ballot upside 
down. They all voted for the men they 
wanted to represent them, but we, being 
neither colored, nor foreign, ner blind, yor 
paralytic, nor newly-fledged, nor drunk, tor 
ignorant, but women, could not vote for the 
men we wanted to represent us. 

“It wads pleasant to see how the women 
were trusted by a few voters who did not 
know how to ‘fix their ballots.” The women 
(and not al] the men) do not know by how 
many absurd complications of tiekets the 
ballot-box is guarded; and a voter desiring 
to vote wisely (¢. ¢., not strictly within party 
lines) is apt to get confused among the va 

riety of tickets. Several voters came to the 
ladies for help in this matter. One voter 
came to me and said, ‘I want to vote for 
Tilden, but 1 want also to vote the Wo 

man's ticket; your ticket.’ We were able 
to show him how to vote intelligently.” 

Our ticket received forty votes,more than 
we hada right to expect, in a presidential 
vear; this result served to show, what has 
been a disputed point, that the Suffragists 
have some numerical strength. Ours isa 
town of only sixteen or seventeen hundred 
voters. If other towns or cities as large, or 
larger than Malden had been offered a 
straight ticket, the State would probably 
have polled more votes, than did the old 
Liberty party in Massachusetts; which be- 
gan with only three hundred and seven 
votes and ended in the Free Soil and Repub- 
lican parties. 

The women learned several things during 
this campaign in Masschusetts, one was, 
that weak parties are no more to be trusted 
than strong ones; and another, that men 
grant a great deal, but not everything, until 
the ballot is placed in the hands of those 
who make the demand upon them. They 
learned also how caucuses are managed. 
The resolution passed by the Prohibitionists 
enabled them to do this. So the great 
“open sesame” is reached. Women have 
been to petty ‘caucuses, and have re- 
mained uncontaminated, and for their escort 
there and back, we thank the Prohibitory 
party of 1876. We are like the man who 
was thankful for even the company of his 
pigs, and this reminds me of a little story 
homely enough to have been one of Abra 
ham Lineoln’s. 

Early one morning a man was met, by a 
friend, driving a lot of pigs to marke! 

Late in the evening the same friend met 
him driving them all home again. ‘‘ELow’s 
this,” said the friend, “that you are bring 

ing all these pigs home again?” ‘‘Couldn't 
sell one on them,” said the man. ‘‘It’s too 
bad,” said his friend, ‘for you to take all 
that long journey, and not sell any of your 
pigs.” **Waal,” rejoined the man, ‘I had 
the company of the pigs down and back.” 
On the whole, we must confess that our at- 
tempts to work with political parties, have 
been failures, and are only justifiable on 
the ground that all was done for the best. 
Our experience has not been bought too 
dear, if we have learned that we cannot 
trust the promises of any existing politics! 
party, and that what numerical strength we 
have, must not be lost in unwise complica- 
tions, but used when the right time comes 
to start a party, that shall have for its firs! 
and last principle, the cause of equal politi- 
cal rights to all women, as well as to all 
men, 

If we rest from political, we do not rest 
from Suffrage work, our forces in Massa 
chusetts are well organized. Efficient com- 
mittees are constantly planning work. Au 
agent, Mrs. Campbell, is kept in the field, 
going from town to town, oftenest where 
the Gospel has never been preached. Sul 
frage clubs are being organized all over the 
State, and the Woman’s JourRNAL sends out 
its good word every week into thousands of 
homes. 

If I cannot claim for my native State the 
honor of being the first in this great move 
ment, I can claim, that in the line of Wo- 
man’s advancement, she is far ahead of most 
of her sister-states. In Massachusetts, Wo 
men are permitted to serve on school com 
mittees, as school supervisors, and to hold 
minor town offices. They are well repre 
sented in the professions; they have an equal 
vote in many of the churches, colleges have 
been founded for their special benefit, and 
they have been invited to enter institutions 
of learning, hitherto devoted to male stu 
dents alone. These invitations are becom 
ing so frequent that by the time Harvard 
gets ready to open her doors, perhaps they 
may not be so eager to ‘‘swarm” in that di- 
rection, The laws of the State have been 
very much modified within twenty years, 
with regard to Woman’s status. The old 
common-law is obsolete, and though Wo- 
man is still classed with idiots, lunaties, and 
paupers, she cau, whether married or single, 

testify in the courts, earn and hold property 
in her own name, do business on her own 
account, and, best of all, she is responsible 











tried. 


“One pompous gentleman said to one of 





for her own debts 
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The Legislature has not yet permitied 
Woman to makea will disposing of her 
property, without her husband’s conscnt, 
and that body has not yet decided that she 
can hold undisputed possession of her own 
wearing apparel. i 
jing ground with the public, on this question, 
ind is permeating «ll classes of society. 
Men, tired of the corruption and incom: 
iency of the time, feel the necd of Woman's 
ielp in publie affairs, and the best of them 
are beginning to ask for it. Woman herself, 
inthe constant enlargement of her opportu 
nities, is learning that no public, benevolent, 
or philanthropic work can be carried to a 
successful issue, unless her opinion is re- 
spected as that of one who has the power to 
enforce it, if needed, as men enforce their 
opinions a the ballot-box. 

These changes show us that we have no 
cause for discouragement, but great reason 
to hope that in the near future we may enter 
the promised land, so long toiled for. In 
carrying on our work, we cannot do bette 
than to follow Warrington’s advice, given 
us as early as 1870. 


‘Let us have patience as much as is pos- | 


sible under our grievous wrong, aggressive 
ness, resistance against all compromises of 
principle, accepting help but not volunteer 
ing any to inconsistant or incompatibie 
causes, avoidance of all foolish contrivances 
for getting by indirection what would hurt 
us if we did get it; resistance to anything 
which lower the standard with equality in- 
scribed upon it. These ought to be the pur- 
poses and motives of the friends of Equa! 
Suffrage.” 

Mrs. Harriet R. 
Mrs. Robinson, said: 

Mrs. Presipent, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Ihave been invitedto give my xeperienc eas 
assistant clerk of the Massachusetts [louse 
of Representatives, at the time when ‘* War- 
rington” was clerk. This position had, I 
believe, never beer occupied before by a 
lady in any State. 

During the legislative sessions of 1570 and 
‘Tl, Lhad acted as my father’s clerk, and 
had performed most of the duties required 
of an assistant; but I had worked in his 
private office only, and had never beheld the 
august assembly, save from the ladies’ gal- 
lery. At the commencement of the session 
of °72, however, he thought it best for me 
to become his regular assistant, and to take 
my position with him at the clerk’s desk in 
the Representative Hall. I complied reedi- 
ly with his wish, not Knowing then that it 
was a somewhat extraordinary innovation 
on the customs of old Massachusetts, to 
have alady hold an official position in its 
Legislature. But, I confess, that it was 
with quaking heart and downcast eyes that 
I followed the clerk along the corridors, 
through the smoky lobby, and across the 
broad, sloping floor of the hall, to his desk 
under the emblematic cod-fish, encountering 
on my way the surprised gaze of two or 
three hundred representative eyes. Here, 
at my low desk beside the Speaker's chair, 
Isat every day during the session, copying, 
filing papers, indexing records, or noting 
the votes by veas and nays. 

No doubt my appearance there was re- 
ceived by all with surprise, and perhaps by 
some members with displeasure; but during 
the whole session, (of more than four 
months in length) I was treated with the most 
perfect civility und respect by the House, 
individually and as a whole. During these 
four months, Lheard (or at least understood 
only one indecent allusion, this even, being 
so speedily hushed that the laugh hardly 
got round. 
custom for 240 men usually to be so circum- 
spect in their language, | think that I may 
cluim that my presence there had one good 
effect, at least. To be sure, some of the 
Representatives, (notably one opponent of 
Woman Suffrage from Springtield) habitu- 
aily sat with elevated feet, chewing the cam- 
omile flowers provided by the State, or 
squirting tobacco-juice into the representa- 
tive spittoon, but of this minority let me 
not complain: 

“What private griefs they have, alas! I know not.” 

Let me rather remember the kind old gen- 
tleman who, every Saturday, expressed his 
g od-will by sending me a bouquet, large 
enough to beautify my desk for the whole 
following week. This attention the Spring- 
field Republican noticed, kindly adding the 
opinion that‘‘all the members of the House, 
whether they are in favor of giving the bal- 
lot to Woman or not, would now be sorry 
to see the place occupied by a clerk of the 
male persuasion.” But, for myself, I used 
to wish that the kind giver would vote for 
Woman Suffrage instead of sending me 
bouquets—but, alas! he was not a Suffra- 
gist. 

One or two characteristics of the Legisla- 
ture of 1872, (though perhaps common to 
all Legislatures) may be worth a moment's 
notice. There were certain men who al- 
ways spoke heroically on ‘‘Liquor,” and cer- 
tain others whoalways made long and dry 
dissertations on ‘‘Railroads.” Two Repre 
sentatives divided the honor of making fre- 
quent and frantic calls for the ‘‘previous 
question” (sometimes the only relief in a 
long, dry afternoon,) and one Boston mem- 
ber always spoke on every subject about 
Which he knew nothing; while the persis- 
tence with which a Nantucket man clamored, 
‘ay after day, for the protection of the 
fisheries in his own town, or another plead- 
ed for a bridge across the Neponset River, 
Was only equaled by the eagerness of all to 
be on hand to vote upon the Bill appropri- 
ating their salaries. 

Butif the speeches were often long and 


Shattuck, daughter of 


iedious, they were stirring enough while the | 


question of Woman Suffrage was in the 
rders of the day. Governor Washburn’s 
‘nnual address contained a recommendation 
on the subject, which was referred to a joint 
committee of three on the part of the Sen- 
ate and eight on the part of the House. 


A better feeling is gain- | 


And asl believe it is not the | 


tution to secure the elective franchise and 
the nght to hold office to women.” The 
article read as follows: 
The word male is hereby stricken from the third 
irticle of the amendments of the Constitution. Here 
after, women of the Commonwealth shall have the 
rightof voting at all elections, and of holding all 
offic es, Upon the same terms, conditions and qualifica- 
| tions, and subject to the same restrictions and di<abil 
} ittes, as male citizens of this Commonwealth are, and 
} no others, 
ris report was signed by six members of 
| the committce, the other five dissenting. 
Phe resolve was read twice, fully discussed 
| on two different days, and finally disposed 
} of on the 2Ist., when two amendinents 
| were « ffered which, to me at least, are rath- 
| eramusing. The first was in the form of a 
| proviso, and was as follows: 
Provided, however that said proposed amendment 
| shail be submitted throngh the mediam of the assess- 
| ors of the cities and towns, to all the women of the 
| Commonwealth who would be entit.ed by its provi 
sions, to the use of the elective franchise—the same 
| to be done and their answers obtained, “tyes” or “*no,” 
for or against said amendment, prior to any final ac- 
tion thereon; and provided, also, that if a majority of 

| said wome n shall answer “no,” no further action 
shall be had in regard to said amendment 

The second amendment, (even more hu 
morous) was in the form of «a substitute bill, 
us follows: 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| . eo. 9d . 
Every woman of full age, who is a citizen of this 
| Commonwealth. 

} You see he allows that we are citizens: 

| And who desires that the elective franchise may be 
j exte nded to women, may, at any time before the first 


; day of December next, express such desire in writing 


| or otherwise, to the clerk of the city or town in 


| which she is a resident; and the clerks of the several 


cities and towns shall keep a record of the number of 


| women who shall express such desire and shall retarn 


} such record, on or before the first day of January 
next to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, who 
shall lay such returns before the Legislature at the 
next annual session thereof. 

Both these absurdities were rejected and 
the vote taken on the passage of the origi- 
nal resolve; and then, in the record made 
out by ‘Warrington,’ appeared the long 
list—78 against 135—which condemned Wo 
man to wait more years and still more, for 
her equality with Man. Among the honor- 
| able 73 were the names of J. 8. Baldwin, 
| of Worcester, W. E. Blunt, of Haverhill, 
| B. B. Breed, of Lynn, (since deceased) J. 

B. D. Cogswell, of Yarmouth, (afterward 

President of the Senate) C. C. Merritt, of 
} Springfield, William Nute, of Natick, (a 
| faithful friend to the cause) Albert Palmer, 
| of Boston, who was last winter one of the 
most earnest advocates of Suffrage, in the 
Senate; Mr. Towne, who presented the re- 
solve, Mr. White, of old Plymouth, E. D. 
Winslow whose later history is not so hon- 
orable, and A. J. Wright, formerly State 
printer and now deceased. 

And on the other list—the representative 
of “Warrington’s” town, Mr. Abbott, Mr. 
Codman of Boston, who offered the humor- 
ous substitute bill, Mr. Freeborn U. Cressy, 
who did net deserve his first name, since he 
voted his mother into continued slavery, Mr. 
Jernegau, who could plead so well for the 
rights of the fish of Nantucket, Moses Kim- 
ball, the so-called ‘‘Watch-dog of the Treas- 
ury,” ex-Mayor Lincoln, Alderman Quincey, 
and Charles P. Thompson, famous for de- 
feating Butler as Representative to Congress. 
And at the end—the very end of the 135 
| nays—the man who made the only vulgar 

jestin my presence during the legislative 
session! 

Just preceding the adjournment of the 
Legislature, there are two particular objects 
| of interest tothe representative mind; one 

of these is the Mock Session and the other 

is the final Appropriation Bill. The Mock 
| Session, held near the close of the term, 
when, the strain of mighty questions has 
| become somewhat reiaxed, ismarked by the 
freedom of action and speech which charae 
terizes boys ‘‘off on agood time.” It bears 
the same resemblance to the regular session, 








surd bills, orders and resolves being intro 


ary support in the way of debate. In the 
course of proceedings of the mock session 
of ‘72, those mockeries presented by the 
| members, passed through the mock clerk’s 
hands into the hands of the mock speaker, 
remaining, while awaiting action, on the 
clerk's desk, and consequently directly be- 
foremy eyes. Without effort | was able to 
glance over their titles, and seeing that some 








assembly of gentlemen, I quietly slipped 
| them from the file into the waste basket, 
| and thus, I hope, saved the session afew in- 
| dencies. 

| Of the other object of interest—the Ap- 
| propriation Bill—1 will say nothing except 
| that which relates to my own compensation. 
| The ‘‘Resolve concerning the compensation 
of the assistant clerks of the Senate and 
House,” appropriated $750 to each. a sum 
certainly liberal enough for four months 
| work, although my work did not end with 
the session. The assistant clerk of the Sen- 
ate was a young gentleman, whose work, 
my father said, was less arduous than mine 
(since there is less business always in the 
Senate than in the House,) and who certain- 
ly did not accomplish any more ina given 
time. However, when this liberal resolve 
came up in the Senate, that body amended 
it, giving their assistant clerk $900 and sent 
it down for concurrence. On the amend- 
ment being read to the House, Mr. Moses 
Kimball, of Boston, to the astonishment of 
the Sulfragists arose, and with vigor called 
upon the friends of Suffrage to show their 
championship of the sex by resenting this 
slight to their lady clerk; and the House by 
acclamation, non-concurred in the amend- 
ment and sent the resolve back to tne Senate. 
But that body persisted, and after discus 
sions,for and against, with still another non- 
concurrence by the House, it being late in 
the session and the assistant clerk not being 
a voter, the member from Yarmouth arose 
and gave his fiat. Basing his argument on 
the fact that I had not been elected to my 
position, but was merely appointed by my 
| father, he announced that as Mr. A. was as- 
sistant clerk and Miss R. was only assistant 





There were presented during the session | to the clerk, the resolve ought to pass with- 


‘ver twenty different petitions for the En- 


out further discussion, Mr. A. receiving 


‘ranchisement of Woman—besides petitions | $900 for doing the same work for which 


t 


fora right to vote on certain elections— 
while there were only two petitions against 
the “uffrage. On the 16th of March, Mr. 
Towne, of Fitchburg, from the Woman 
Sulrage Committee, reported a ‘Resolve 
Providing for an amendment of the Consti- 


tor the right to women to hold office, and | Miss R. received $750. 


At the extra session 
inthe fal! of ’72, held on account of the 
Boston tire, I fared even worse, the other 
clerk receiving $106 while my reward was 
nothing. 


In concluding this brief chapter of legis- | 
lative experience, I wish to say that while I | He trampled under foot his oath, equity, 





| tohim and his race. 


that a mock trial does to a bona jide one, ab- | 


of them were unfit to be presented to an | 





| 
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thank the Honse of Representatives of "72 
for its courtesy, | should have been better 
pleased if that courtesy had been joined with 
justice. , 

Mrs. Sarah Andrews Spencer, of Wash 
ington, told a pathetie story of her girlhood, 
aud of how, about forty years ago, she was 
bound out into white slavery, in her native 
county of Steuben, by an intemperate fa- 
ther. By the laws of this country, even the 
children were not their mother’s, but be- 
longed to the father, who might bind them 
out, or do with them as he saw fit. There 
Was one child, however, that our humane 
and wise legisiators had provided should be- 
long to the mother--that was the illegiti- 
mate Child. It was her hope that the next 
generation of women might own not only 
their children, but their homes as well. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Fayette- 
ville, also spoke of that old iaw of the State 
which gave the exclusive ownership of chil 
dren to the fathers, independently of the 
mother’s claims. It was the power of the 
ballot, for the retrieving of just such wrongs 
us this, that women were now working to 
vain. 

Hoa. Frederick Douglass, marshal of 
the district of Columbia, spoke briefly, say- 
ing that he hardly feit called upon to speak 
in behalf of women who were so eminently 
qualified to plead their own Cause, as were 
all the ladies beside him on the rostrum. 
He paid a high tribute to the ability of Bel- 
va Lockwood as a lawyer in Washington. 
He said he was not ashamed of being called 
a Woman Suffrage man, because he was a 
Republican, and not a monarchist, and be- 
cause he believed that the noble women of 
America were as much entitled to make or 
help make the laws by which they were 
governed, as Were the men. As he believed 
that the broad ocean was as pure us the lit- 
tle, muddy, or even the clear streams which 
flowed into it, so with the government under 
which he lived. He wanted embodied in it 
all the good which it was possible to bring 
into it, and this could not be done short of 
Woman Suffrage. The question en this 
point was not as to whether it were an ad- 
visable or a proper measure, but whether it 
were right. And if all would weigh this 
Suffrage question by that same standard, 
women would not now be agitating their 
equal rights with men. Wherever men or 
women longed for liberty and asked for his 
help, it should not be withheld. After all 
that women had done for his freedom and 
the freedom of his race, he felt that he would 
be a traitor if he did not say his word in fa- 
vor of their cause. They who were asking 
what had been done, might better recognize 
and remember what had to be done, before 
an apparent influence in favor of the cause 
could be distinguished. They had at least 
convinced the American people that there 
were women at the head of this movement 
who were thoroughly in earnest, and who 
were still determined to see the triumph of 
liberty. As with the anti-slavery cause, it 
had gone hard with them as they commen- 
ced working the movement up hill, so would 
it be with this movement; but bye-and-bye 
they would reach the apex of the hill, and 
then the movement would roll on down the 
other side, with the force of an avalanche. 
He challenged any one man to give a single 
reason why he should be free, why he should 
vote, and not his mother, his wife, or his 
sister. It could not be done. He had lived 
forty or fifty years without being marshall 
of the District of Columbia, and he thought 
he might have continued to do so, but for 
the elective franchise which had been given 
So would it be with 
Woman, and he wanted to see her in Con- 
gress. He was satisfied that she would ca- 
pably fill such an oifllce, as she would any 
other position of honor. Any cause that 


° : . | could hold the popular ear of the nati . 
duced and carried through, with extraordin- | CC" d hold the popular ear of the nation for 


thirty years, could but succeed, as he felt 
positively certain that the Woman’s move- 
ment would, 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, the lawyer 
from the national capital, spoke, asking 
that if there were any lawyers in the audi- 
ence they might sign her petition for Con- 
gress to allow women the privilege of prac- 
ticing law in any courtin the United States. 

Miss Phoebe Cozznes, of St. Louis, the 
first lady who was ever admitted to the 
practice of law in America, was then intro- 
duced to the audience, and delivered, in an 
attractive manner, a most interesting ad- 
dress. Woman's wrongs and her desired 
rights, constituted her theme, and she de- 
monstrated that the subject had not been 
with her the outgrowth of a day. There 
was pure eloquence, as weli as sound logie, 
in her address, and it was received with 
marked approbation. 

After Frederic Douglass had called the 
attention of the audience to his venerable 
friend Sojourner Truth, who, touse her own 
words, was ‘‘selling her shadder to support 
de substance,” the audience dispersed and 
the last mecting of the convention was ad- 
journed. 


ee ~ 


RUINED BY HIS RECORD. 





The Archbishop of Paris having adminis- 
tered arebuke to Victor Hugo, the brave 
old Republican retorts: ‘‘Who are you? 
Let us see what sort of a thing your con- 
science is. A single comparison will suf- 
fice. France has lately passed through an 
ordeal. France wasfree. One night, a man 
treacherously seized her, overthrew her and 
gagged her. Ifa nation could be murdered, 
that man would have murdered France. 
He brought her near enough to death to 
reign over her. He began his reign—since 
reign it was—by perjury, ambush and mas- 
sacre. He prolonged it by oppression, by 
tyranny, by despotism, by an indescribable 
parody on religion and justice. He was at 
once a monster and a pigmy. For him 
were sung the Te Deum, the Magnificat, 
the Salvum fac, the Gloriatibi, and the rest. 
Who sangthem’ Ask yourself. The law 


| abandoned the people to him, the church 


surrendered to him the Almighty. Justice, 
honor, country gave way before that man. 


24.7 





good faith, the glory of the flag, the dignity 
of man, the liberty of the citizen; the man’s 
prosperity perplexed the conscience of man- 
kind. This lasted nineteen years. During 
that time, you were in a palace; I was in ex 
ile. Sir, lp you.” 





HUMOROUS. 


Hon. Mrs. Norton wrote ‘*Love Not,” but 
married repeatedly. 


A child thus defines gossip: ‘It’s when 
nobody don’t do nothing, and somebody 
goes and tells of it.” 


It is an encouraging sign of the times 
that American women are exhibiting such a 
tendency to gros grain. 


It was a thoughtful observer who said 
that the side door of a bar-room is like a 
great many people's prayer-books,—open 
only on Sunday. 


Did the prophet Isaiah ever cat at a rail- 
road station? It certainly looks so, for how 
could he have described it so literally if he 
had not? “He shall saatch on the right 
hand and be hungry; and he shall eat on the 
left hand, and shall not be satistied,” 


An Ulinois Freshman has the reputation 
of having thus outwitted a pert Senior. 
Senior: *‘Do you know why our college is 
such a learned place?” Freshman: ‘Of 
course; the Freshmen all bring a little learn- 
ing here, and as the Seniors never take any 
away, it naturally accumulates.” 


“My dear,” she remarked through the 
telephone that ran to her husband's office, 
“you ought to-be spanked for not changing 
your shirt this morning.” But as her hus- 
band was out at that moment, the young 
bookkeeper who received the message didn’t 
feel like keeping up the dialogue. 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For, Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
jettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il 
Instrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East Lith St..N.W.City. 


te ’ >]. Ty » if Balm of 
1 (i ), | L Ie) WU A | v | » Nisan does 
not remove immediately Freckles or Pimples from the 
face and give the skin a beautiful appearance. Price 
1.00. GR FITH BRO, 
262 West Forty-Second st., N. W. 
4w2Bs. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 


$5t0$ 20 Kiar. STinson & Co., Portland Me, 








Rh. MARSTON & COS 








DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week 
y 


Steinway Pianos! 





The Grand Pi- (' \ The Square Pi- 
anos hold their GRAN * anos are establish- 


) 
well earned repu- SOU \ ; [; ed favorites, with 
PRIGH 


tation, being un- > 4 Ue the best of tone 
excelled by anyin [ k | | and most durable 
the world, 1 + qualities. 

Special attention is called to the UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, with those truly elegant cases, made of 
expensive Laure) Wood, of Brazil Wood, of French 
Walnut, and of our native Walnut and Butter: at. 
These Pianos match well with the finest furniture, 


occupy but little room, and are, musically, of the very 
best quality. Call and hear them! 


Pianos for the Sea-shore ! 


Square or Upright Pianos 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Good Pianos by all makers, to Let at all times, and 
for Sale for cash, or on the Enstalment Plan, 


Music Teachers, Choristers, 
Organists, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


are invited to improve a portion of their Summer 
Vacations in examining the large number of usefifl 
Music Books, prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co., es- 
pecially for their use. i 


Examine L. 0. Emerson's new *ON- 
WARD,” ($7.50 per dozen); his best book for 
Singing Schools. Also his new **Chureh Of- 
fering,®? ($12. per dozen). a splendid Anthem 


Book. Also his “Sacred Quartets,” ($2.00). 
Examine our Choruses, Glees, Four- 
Part Songs, &c., in Pamphlet Form. (6 to 10 


cts. each), very extensively used by Choirs, So- 
cieties, &c. Catalogues furnished, 

Examine Johnson’s New Mcthod for 
Thorough Base, ($1.00), the best Instrue- 
tion Book for learning to play Chord Music in 
Psalm Tunes, Glees, &c. Also his Chorus 
Choir Instruction Book, ($12. per doz- 
en), a very complete manual and class book. 
Worth careful study, 


ee” The above, and a multitude of other conven- 
jent and useful books, may be seen at the stores of 
Oxivek Ditson & Co., in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall at 
Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, 
and with all prominent dealers throughout the coun- 
try. 


("Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
_ c. MH. DI'TSON «& Cor, 843 Broadway N.Y. 


6G dss worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’re True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.00% 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pa~- 
ticulars tree. Jd. Worth & Co.st. Louis, Mu 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNEITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 
’ The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confesse my at the head of American railweys. 
The track is double the entire length of the line. of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
wiule eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance, 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 
forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 


accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
porsible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba'ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principa) points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


adinitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by jhe 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicket 
Offices of the Company in all important cues and 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMEn, 

General Manager. General J ussenger Agen 

C.S. HALDEMAN, New Engiand Agent, 








203 and 205 Wasrhingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MRS, BESANT AND HER “LAW OF 
POPULATION.” 


No trial, for a long time, has excited so 
much interest as that of Mrs. Besant, in 
England. Many a mother, who has not 
thought it wise to give her child direct re- 
ligious instruction, though equally anxious 
to implant the idea of moral obligations, 
must have trembled, as she thought of the 
outward resemblance between her actions 
and those of Mrs. Besant. The mothers 
indeed may have refrained from so doing, 
in order that the freshness and beauty of 
religion might come unhackneyed to their 
children’s minds, whilst Mrs. Besant re- 
frained, in order that her child’s mental in- 
dependence might be uninjured. Still, as the 
law takes cognizance only of actions and not 
of motives, this one ground of offence is sim- 
ilar toboth. Mrs. Besant’s non-belief in re- 
ligion has been made public by herself. 
Differing totally from her on this point, yet 
we would ask,—should an honest opinion, 
though publicly expressed, afford ground 
for the removal of a child, when the out- 
ward moral life is right? On this point 
again, the Court chose to judge that, be- 
cause of the publication of certain books, 
Mrs. Besant was immoral, and therefore 
unfit to take care of her children. If every 
one who wrote or uttered wrong opinions 
could be convicted by an infallible court, it 
might be a blessing to all the world, and the 
millennium would be definitely near. But 
when the vices of society go more or less 
unpunished, when one part of the world 
considers atheism as not punishable, when 
Malthus himself was a clergyman, when bad 
French novels are read by English judges, 
and when the English parliament has made 
its nation familiar with the social evil and 
its pretended cure and with the indelicacy 
of the physical appliances for such cure, one 
is amazed at the virtuous decision from the 
English Court, and indignant at it—terribly 
indignant. Yet, through the indignation, 
comes the feeling that there is a certain 
justice ina Nemesis. I only say, certain, 
because the retribution often seems so much 
greater than the offence, which may be the 
smallest pebble, from which arises an infin- 
ite series of microscopic eddies. 

The wrong, for which we still maintain 
that it was a greater wrong to remove the 
child from Mrs. Besant, was the publication 
of certain books in regard to population. 
Not that they are all of them directly ob- 
scene, but that their tone is not elevated. 
From this criticism, her last book should be 
excepted. Read the ‘‘Law of Population” 
and the ‘‘Fruits of Philosophy.” For the 
publication of the latter, the authors were 
prosecuted. It isrevolting in its coarseness, 
in its indirect assertion that for the sake of 
man much of what exists, exists. After its 
perusal one feels belittled, ashamed, and 
glad that the angelic distinction between 
cherubim and seraphim is founded alone on 
moral attributes. It does not place man on 
the high plane where many men do nobly 
abide, and towards which many morestrive. 
The book is sodetestably disagreeable that, 
—that’s the end of it. The ‘Law of Popu- 
lation,” which has already passed through 
an edition of twenty-five thousand, is ex- 
empt from such criticism. The book is as 
free from any attempt at eloquence, as it is 
from faults that stain the earlier publication. 
Thirty of its forty-seven pages are simple 
state ments of the results from an overgrowth 
of population. The natural checks to pop- 
wation, such as infanticide, hardship, fam- 
ine, disease, war, &c., are being gradually 
destroyed by civilization, and the fact that 
no others are introduced in their stead 
‘brings the famine in India, which has al- 
read y destroyed more that 500,000 people 
in one Presidency and has thrown about 
one anda half million more on charity.” 
Ireland, thirty years ago, suffered from the 
game cause,—over population. Some statis- 
tics are given of the over-crowding of fami- 
lies in London and Glasgow, as that a house 
of eight rooms contains, on an average, 
thirty-five persons. In a model-lodging 
ho use, a man and woman and ten children 
oc cupied the sameapartment. In Glasgow, 
where only 200 die under the age of five 
am ong the rich, 600 die among the poor. 
Mr. George Godwin’s true and sad essay on 
*O ver-crowding in London” furnishes the 
ma terial for these and similar illustrations. 

A part from the pbysical injuries resulting 
from the over-crowding, (and Mrs. Besant 
alludes to them especially in regard to the 
m others) there arises also a long train of 
moral and mental evils. Modesty and de- 
ce ncy are necessarily abandoned. This por- 
tion of the pamphlet might have beer 

strengthened by allusion also to the lives 
that are thwarted, both morally and men- 
tally, even among the middle classes, where 
often, if there are rooms and food sufficient 
for all the mcmbers of a family, there isnot 
mo ney enough to provide a barely good ed- 
uca tion for all; for children earn when they 
should be learning. One of the tendencies 
re sulting from the high estimation that has 
been placed upon mental education is the 
non-elevation of industrial education to the 
same rank, as a factor of education furnish- 
ed by the State. But supposing that it were 
furnished, how many children would be 
c ompelled to forego its advantages, because 
their parents would need their immediate 
earnings for the support of the family. It 





is easy to exclaim at this short-sighted pa- 
rental economy, but when a dollar more a 
week is needed, parents cannot be severely 
blamed for eagerly receiving it for the pres- 
sing demands of rent, food and clothing; 
though doubtless, if they could be taught 
still greater self-sacrifice, they might receive, 
a few years later, a larger income from 
their children, who had first been educated 
in some department of industry, as they 
now are in text-books. Besides the increas- 
ed education that would accrue to each 
child, when not too many of them abound- 
ed, the same advantages would also result to 
the parents. A man would not so often 
have a chance to marry twice or thrice, and 
a woman would have more chance to rest 
and to do better what she must do, and 
homes would be happier because of the 
grace and happiness that would clothe the 
bare walls with serener thoughts and people 
the dreams with brighter fancies. 

Having then proved, as Mrs. Besant 
claims, that over crowding exists, and that, 
as the ‘‘life-destroying checks of past ages 
are met now by the life-preserving attempts 
of science and reason, population must in- 
crease more and more rapidly,” she asks 
what will be the result. ‘‘Simply this: In- 
Gia to-day is a microcosm of the world of 
the future.” To theseattempts of civiliza- 
tion to lessen evil, science must add anoth- 
er check, that of a voluntary lessening of 
births. She objects to Malthus’ remedy of 
late marriages, as off-setting one class of 
evils by another; late marriages bring less 
healthy children, and many justify prosti- 
tution thereby; whereas, if men could be 
sure of enjoying the blessing of a home and 
of a few children early in life, they would 
be less likely to go astray. Celibacy, on the 
whole, is not as natural, therefore not as 
right and healthy a state as marriage. In 
Norway and Switzerland, where the means 
of subsistence are difficult to obtain, pru- 
dence in the number of births is greatly re- 
garded. ‘Both the births and the deaths 
are remarkably few in proportion to the 
population; the average duration of life is 
the longest in Europe, the population con- 
tains fewer children, and a greater propor- 
tional number of persons are in the vigor of 
life than is known to be the case in any 
other part of the world.” 

Mrs. Besant, feeling that she is writing as 
a true philanthropist to help her race, plain- 
ly but simply shows how limitation of 
births should be effected. It might be 
wished that she had dwelt more upon the 
moral power in both men and women to 
forego pleasure for future benefit, though 
of course such power is distinctly implied. 
She considers the objections that may be 
raised against her system, and conclusively 
shows their insufficiency. The question 
then arises in the reader’s mind, after peru- 
sal of the pamphlet,-—‘‘Is it ever wise to 
write such books, and if it is, is this a wise 
book?” To both queries the reply is a par- 
tial one. The spoken word on such sub- 
jects is always better than the written one. 
But if one can be sure of so writing as not 
only to avoid government censure, but not 
to wound a friend’s sensitiveness, then it is 
wise to write; for the world greatly needs 
instruction, especially the poor and over- 
crowded of the world, to whom this book 
is dedicated. Yet would that they could 
receive such instruction only by word of 
mouth, It would have been better to have 
omitted some of the pages of this pamphlet; 
it is not necessary to always consider all 
other means of reformation in order to jus- 
tify one’s own. If Mrs. Besant had spoken 
less plainly of her own, and had omitted all 
reference to other means, the book could 
meet with still wider approbation. It is in- 
finitely better and purer in tone than the 
“Fruits of Philosophy,” yet it still needs 
abridgment. 

The woman or man who teaches unwel- 
come truths from love of mankind and not 
from self-seeking, (how easy to mistake one 
for the other) is brave. Among a very 
large number of people, too often one’s 
friends, and amongst all who believe in the 
literal words of the Bible, any teaching of 
this kind is reprobated. The first shrink 
away from such subjects through natural 
taste and a want of consideration of the ne- 
cessity for such knowledge. To the others, 
the Bible has said, ‘‘Be fruitful and multi- 
ply,” and the doctrine of Special Providence 
has taught that God directly orders every 
thing. To them it is painfully irreligious 
to talk of limiting the number of births in 
any way. These people must be respected 
for their sincerity of belief; yet they do not 
call it irreligious to remain unmarried, and 
they do call it irreligious to be a drunkard 
ora glutton. The Almighty has implanted 
the power in us for many a faculty, the 
actual or potential exercise of which de- 
pends on our reason. K. G. W. 

oe 
A WORD FROM BURLEIGH. 





Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, who keeps 
the Boston Journal well-informed of the 
state of affairs in the religious world of 
New York, says of the famous Fulton street 
prayer meetings :—‘'Fulton street runs along 
in the old rut; the same hymns and tunes 
are sung; women are excluded; and this 
conservatism will be the death of the insti- 
tution. Religion and social prayer must 
keep up with the times.” 





INTERNATIONAL WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—I send you a transla- 
tion of some correspondence concerning 
the International Woman's Congress, now 
being held in Paris, which I take from the 
German paper of Boston, the Pionier. It 
shows what is being done in Europe also in 
our cause. Juuia A. SPRAGUE. 

Beverly Mass. 

The Paris International Woman's Conqress to 

Mr. Karl Heinen, Editor of Pionier. 

VILLA MALLIANI, ALMENO BEI } 
BerGamo, ITALY, June 23, 1878. § 

RESPECTED Sir.—A few days agolI sent 
to you by the way of Berlin, not knowing at 
that time your address, an Italian newspaper 
for women, ‘‘Za Donna,” containing an ap- 
peal to the friends of the Woman’s Rights 
question, to take part in the International 

Yoman’s Congress, opening July 25. 

The space of time seems to me too short 
for us to hope that we may greet you, one 
of the most honest and noble defenders of 
our rights, at that time in Paris. But as I 
am convinced that you are always ready to 
do all that lies in your power to promote 
our interests, I earnestly beg you to send at 
least a letter to the committee, expressing 
your sympathy with our efforts. It would 
be very desirable to have the letter written 
in French; still, English would also serve 
well. 

Allow me here, for my own part, to ex- 
press my heartiest thanks for what you 
have previously done and written in the in- 
terests of Woman; I am an honest admirer 
of your writings, of which 1 have had the 
good fortune to read several, among others 
“German Radicalism,” and am happy to be 
able now to express to you my admiration 
and sincere gratitude. 

Receive, respected sir, the assurance of my 
sincere regard and devotion. 

MARIE MALLIANI, 
CounTESs TRAVERSARI, 

Member of the Chief Commission of the In- 
itiatory Committee of Paris. 

The following is Mr. Heinzen’s reply :— 

Boston HiGHLANDs, July 8, 1878. 

Honorep Lapy.—Your friendly letter of 
June 23, was received to-day, and I hasten 
to reply, in order that it may not reach you 
too late. Ishould esteem myself fortunate 
to be able to attend the meeting in Paris, 
but circumstances not permi ting it, | must 
content myself with the letter you request, 
which I therefore address to you personally. 
Not being sufficient master of either French 
or English, to give suitable expression to 
my thoughts, I must make use of my native 
language, leaving it to you, should you 
think it worth the trouble, to have my letter 
made public in another idiom. It was a 
happy choice which decided upon Paris, 
and especially at this time, for the place of 
your assemblage. While another Congress 
deliberates over the division of the booty of 
a barbarous war, yours, in the city where 
are gathered the fruits of peace, takes up the 
great problem of humanity, by helping to 
open a way for bringing to an end a war, 
which has been carried on as long as human- 
ity has existed, a war of one-half of mankind 
against the other half. It has been a war of 
oppression and enslavement, worse and 
more successful than any other, but history 
is silent concerning it, because the oppressor 
being the stronger and the master, led the 
world there also. It was reserved for our 
time to raise the voice of justice against this 
oppression also; calling aloud to men, ‘* You 
have in all ages fought for your rights, but, 
whether victors or vanquished, you have 
never thought of respecting and securing 
the rights of those who, by their defence- 
lessness, alone were able to offer the deci- 
sive testof your real respect for the right. 
For he alone is a true defender of right and 
humanity, who unconstrainedly recognizes 
them and unselfishly defends them.” <r 
May Paris, now the center for the manifes- 
tations of the needs of Peace, become also 
the starting point of those efforts for Peace, 
which shall make an end to this thousand- 
year war ot the two sexes. 

But this selection of Paris reminds us 
also of another consideration. Is it not a 
gets anomaly, that the land of that great 
tevolution which proclaimed universal hu- 
man rights, and in which the women played 
so prominent a part in the defence of those 
rights, has let itself be surpassed by other 
lands in their efforts to carry out these rights? 
It is true the cause is obvious. Beforethe 
fruits of the Revolution could ripen, it was 
suppressed by the restoration of a crowned 
military force. Under its government, that 
alone has rights and respect which can 
wield a sword and sustain brute force. As 
the so-called ‘religion of love’? commands 
‘that the women keep silent in the church,” 
so Cresarism commands ‘‘that the women 
keep silent in the barracks.’’ To the camps 
of war, Woman only has access with the 
sutler’s cask by her side, or with the brand 
of shame on her forehead. How, then, 
could she have access to the council-cham- 
ber of the executive or tothe halls of the 
legislator? Foolish faith, that Woman can 
ever find recognition of her rights as human 
being and citizen, when power builds over 
her a graded structure of suppression, hav- 
ing for its escutcheon a sword, and on its 
highest point acrown! But still more; the 
condition of Woman as regards her rights, 
must become perfectly hopeless when, with 
the political, is joined the mental suppres- 
sion, and when the powers of darkness lay 
claim to the faculty of thought, whose free 
development alone creates the self-con- 
sciousness of the fully endowed human be- 
RSE France has now laid the founda- 
tion fora Republic, which, it is to be hoped, 
will make Cvesarism forever impossible. 
Now, again, the consciousness of civil 
rights can develop, and free thought breathe 
again. Now again, can be recalled to mind 
the great Revolution, and with it, those 
noble and gifted women, so enthusiastic for 
human rights. Will they find now nosucces- 
sors, their peers; successors, not only claim- 
ing human rights, but recognizing also that 
to gain, as to maintain them, a true Republic 
alone can offer guaranty? Itis to be hoped 
that your Congress will give a satisfactory 
reply to this question, and evoke in France 
the same movement which, although its 
final aim is not yet reached, has still dis- 





played in England, and especially in North 
America, results and strength enough to be 
sure of final victory. This victory can only 
signify “‘Perfect equality of rights for Man 
and Woman in every relation.” Human 
rights, in every form, relate to the human 
being, not the sex; and every abridgement 
(even the smallest,) of these rights,is a nega- 
tion of the human being; as every privilege 
(even the smallest) is a usurpation. The 
time will come, when man will blush at hav- 
ing abused his superiority in physical 
strength and brute will-power, to rule the 
weaker woman, who is the true possessor of 
the humane sentiments, and without whose 
qualities his ideal world would be as im- 
poverished and desolate as the dreariest 
desert. Thus, as liberated Woman is only 
possible among free men, so also he only is 
a true man, and a true human  - who 
respects in the weaker woman his fellow- 
being, equal in birth and therefore in rights; 
and A only will be the true statesman who, 
in the harmonious co-operation of these two 
equal sexes, recognizes the means for the 
greatest possible perfection of human socie- 
ee All scruples wy which now, in- 
herited prejudice, thoughtless faint-hearted- 
ness and short sighted self-esteem, by arti- 
ficially created obstacles, sustain the vulgar 
egotism of an ambitious barbarism in this 
contest against universal justice, will gradu- 
ally disappear before the persevering agita- 
tions of these conscientious defenders of the 
right. Every practical attempt for the eman- 
cipation of women who are still hemmed 
in by laws, as by education and by limited 
vocations, will prove, here also, the incontro- 
vertibility of the saying—that what is right 
in principle cannot prove faulty in realiza- 
tion. 

But I must refrain from speaking more 
at length, on this occasion, upon truths 
which elsewhere will be treated more in de- 
tail, and which, in your — will find 
competent defenders. I will content my- 
self with uniting my voice with theirs, and 
with expressing my best wishes for the effi- 
ciency of the Congress and its lasting results. 

Respectfully your sincere friend, 

Karu HEINZEN. 
ooo 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT IN VINELAND. 





At a Woman's Greenback Club, organized 
July 10, 1878, at Vineland, N. J., the fol- 
lowing preamble and resoJutions were unan- 
imously adopted: 

Wuereas, We have noted with anxiety 
and alarm the decline of the industrial pros- 
perity of this nation, the bankruptcy of 
productive capital, and the enforced and 
consequent pauperism of thousands of 
our working people; and 

WuerEAs, These disastrous periods are 
not infrequent in the history of all peoples; 
and 

Wuereas, By reason of sex we have 
heretofore been, and are now, excluded from 
all participation in the government, and 
have, therefore, remained largely ignorant 
of the corrupt and persistent causes of all 
this ruin and disaster; and 

Wuereas, As wives and mothers of the 
race, we hold a primary and basic interest 
in whatever favors social advancement and 
the common weal; and 

Wuereas, It is self-evident thata true 
political economy must be grounded in 
sound domestic economy, and that Woman 
only extends her knowledge of the latter, 
when she becomes conversant with the for- 
mer; therefore 

Resolved, That we no longer willingly re- 
main ignorant of the causes which from 
time to time engulf our industries, and re- 
duce to penury and starvation the toiling 
masses; and that, therefore, we desire to 
earnestly study the fundamental principles 
and pclicy of a government that is profess- 
edly instituted by the people for the people. 

Resolved, That we pursue this investiga- 
tion with that conscientious diligence and 
non partizan spirit,which characterizes the 
genuine student of political economy. 

Resolved, That we diffuse, so far as prac- 
ticable and desirable, the results of our in- 
vestigation among those who are seeking in 
the same direction; and that we cordially 
convey to our political brethren whatever 
truth we may attain which they have over- 
looked, that their counsels may be dignified 
by a broader wisdom, and a more unerring 
philosophy. 

Resolved, That we urge upon women every 
where the importance of forming Political 
Science Clubs as a suitable means of educa- 
tion for opportunities already ours, and as 
a primary school for responsibilities which 
the future may bring to us. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to such papers for publication 
as the Club may direct. 

Aveusta C. Briston, Sec. 


—~—___ ¢ 
QUESTION OF MEDICAL ETHICS. 


An amusing question of medical ethics 
has been raised, inthe recent trial of Dr. 
Pardee, by the State Medical Society of 
Connecticut. 

Dr. Pardee is a highly respectable physi- 
cian of South Norwalk, who, a good many 
years ago, married a cultivated and refined 
school teacher. After ten years of happy 
married life, the wife saw fit to study med- 
icine herself and became a graduate of a 
homeopathic school of medicine in New 
York. She set up her sign on one door- 
post, her husband’s remaining on the other, 
and in avery little while she had a good 
practice of her own. The success of Dr. 
Pardee and his wife, Dr. Emily Pardee, 
one practicing allopathy and the other asa 
homeopath, awoke the jealousy of the 
other doctors, and one evening the couple re- 
ceived a call from one of them, who claimed 
to be deputed to demand, in the name of the 
Medical Society of Fairfield county and in 
the interest of the regular medical brother- 
hood of the whole country, whether Dr. Par- 
dee consulted with his wife. The Doctor's 
answer was more forcible than polite, but 
eminently a proper one. ‘‘None of your 
business, sir. If you want to know, find 





out.” All that was lacking in Doctor Par. 
dee’s answer was a vigorous application of 
his boot to the impertinent messenger. 

The discomfited agent returned and re- 
ported to his principals, who gravely con- 
sidered the danger to the profession likely 
to result if Dr. Pardee should consult his 
wife, and determined to lay the matter be- 
fore the State Medical Society. Here the 
evidence on both sides was considered and 
discussed. Gray-headed doctors, with gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and chins resting upon 
ivory-headed canes, bent their accumulated 
wisdom to the task. It was clearly shown 
that Dr. Emily Pardee, having occasion to 
leave town while treating a woman patient 
with an ulcerated leg, Dr. Pardee had gone 
in her stead, one day, and dressed the afore- 
said leg. This leg, was about all which the 
charge against Dr. Pardee had to stand on. 
A committee of wise men deliberated from 
8 o'clock in the afternoon till midnight, 
whether this was a good foundation, and 
finally reported that they could not tell. 
They failed to find substantiation of the 
charge against Dr Pardee, and the State 
Society referred it back to the county So- 
ciety for further action. Meantime the 
male allopath and the female homeopath go 
on living lovingly together. 

The Fayette County Medical Society is 
still trying to learn whether their ‘‘consul- 
tations” extend beyond the common domes 
tic questions of What shall we have for 
dinner? or How shall we meet our expenses? 

The buggies of the two doctors come 
round to the door as usual and take the 
doctors on their several rounds, and when 
the drive is over, the homeopathic and 
allopathic horse eat their hay out of the 
same rack, and the two doctors Pardee 
sit down to dinner together. That such a 
flagrant disregard of “ethics” can be per 
mitted to continue is simply intolerable. 
No man in the profession can tell how soou 
Dr. Pardee may wrap another bandage 
around that woman’s leg, or his wife help 
him mend some fellow’s broken head, Such 
terrible disregard of the hostility which 
Dr. Pardee, ‘‘regular,‘‘ ought to bear and 
show to Dr, Emily Pardee, *‘homeopath,” if 
permitted to go unrebuked, will shake the 
healing art in the United States to its very 
foundations. 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. M., to 
five Pp. M., for reading and conversation. 





Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys titted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. Special cure taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drill in Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 

Waltham, Mass. 3m28 


ROYAL Pownrtk 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


{2 The finest preparation in the world. Consum 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


gly tatont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
ge nctouraphers.— Reta & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


e Rostausant.—Resel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., dai-y. 

Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. mu. 
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